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Memoirs  o  f  the  Extraordinary  Military  Career  of  John 
Shipp^  late  a  Lieutenant  in  his  Majesty’' s  blth  RegU 
menu  Written  by  Himself.  3vols.  London.  Hurst, 
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In  these  smooth  joint-stock-dairy-company  times  of 
peace,  the  memoirs  of  a  military  life  come  across  us  like 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet  vibrating  in  the  ears  of  the  old 
war-horse,  quietly  enjoying  the  clover  and  other  good 
thinj;s  of  the  fat  meadow,  wherein  he  is  destined  to  en¬ 
joy  his  otlum  cum  dignitaie  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Or, 
like  Mrs  Hemans’  captive  knight,  who  longed  to  hear 
again  the  notes  of  the  clarion — the  clarion  wild  and 
shrill,” — we  sit  down  in  the  imprisonment  of  our 
closet,  and  muse  upon  the  “  pride,  pomp,  and  circum¬ 
stance  of  glorious  war.”  It  is  true, 

‘‘  All  these  are  quiet  now,  or  only  heard 
Like  mellow’d  murmurs  of  the  distant  sea 

but  this  very  circumstance  tends,  in  one  point  of  view, 
to  give  an  additional  interest  to  the  associations  with 
which  they  are  connected.  The  harsher  features  of 
“  grim-visaged  war”  are  forgotten,  und  only  its  chivalry 
and  romance  remembered ;  our  bruised  arms”  are 
hung  up  for  monuments ;  the  echoes  of  the  stern 
alarums”  are  faintly  heard  amidst  our  merry  meetings  ; 
nor  do  the  dreadful  marches”  interfere  any  longer  with 
our  “  delightful  measures.”  In  so  far,  indeed,  as  the  leal 
subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  concerned,  the 
three  last  lustrums  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  been 
so  dissimilar  to  the  three  first,  that  we  hardly  seem  to  live 
in  the  same  world.  The  lute  and  the  guitar  are  not  more 
unlike  the  fife  and  the  kettle-drum,  than  the  soft  habits 
of  peace  are  to  those  of  the  tented  field.  The  soldier 
sees  human  life  through  a  different  medium,  as  if  he  wore 
red  spectacles,  and  had  a  sixth  sense,  whose  perceptions 
were  cognizant  only  of  combustibles.  To  him  nothing 
is  more  common  than  the  ‘‘  gatherings  in  hot  haste,” 
the  eager  and  impassioned  countenances  of  men,  the 
pale  and  anxious  faces  of  women,  the  sudden  rolling  of 
the  drum,  the  gleam  of  arms  and  the  waving  of  banners, 
the  muttering  of  distant  artillery  and  the  clouds  of 
smoke  rising  up  in  the  clear  sky ;  then  ‘‘  louder,  nearer, 
deadlier  than  before  ;”  and  then  the  tumult  of  the  fight, 
the  struggle,  the  wavering,  the  panic,  the  brave  and  the 
timid  overwhelmed  together,  the  riderless  horse,  the  rush 
through  the  bewildered  city,  the  furious  speed  of  the 
pursuers,  the  deserted  streets,  the  wives  and  the  child¬ 
ren  away  upon  the  hills,  the  young  and  the  fair  in  trem- 
bling  groups  among  the  woods,  the  labour  of  the  hus¬ 
bandman  and  the  riches  of  the  earth  trampled  down,  the 
domestic  circle  scattered  and  broken,  the  sacred  priva- 
cjes  of  household  love  interrupted,  the  heart  and  its  affec¬ 
ts  changed,  life  strange,  and  death  familiar.  All 
things  are  perpetually  colouring  the  soldier’s  exist- 
and  greatly  as  the  presence  of  evils  so  over¬ 


whelming  is  to  be  deprecated,  there  is  a  principle  in  hu¬ 
man  nature  which  attaches  to  their  recital  a  more  than 
ordinary  interest,  especially  when  they  no  longer  impend 
immediately  over  our  own  heads. 

In  the  work  whose  title  we  have  copied  above,  we  are 
presented  with  a  sufficient  number  of  moving  acci¬ 
dents  by  flood  and  field”  to  satisfy  the  most  craving 
appetite.  Mr  John  Shipp  seems  to  be  rather  a  remark¬ 
able  character  in  his  way.  His  personal  and  private  his¬ 
tory  is  soon  told.  He  was  born  at  a  small  market  town 
in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  in  the  year  1785,  of  poor  but 
respectable  parents.  He  was  left  an  orphan  in  early 
life,  and  being  perfectly  destitute,  entered  the  army  as 
a  drum-boy,  at  the  age  of  nine.  From  this  situation  he 
was  gradually  promoted  to  the  rank  of  sergeant,  in  which 
capacity  he  visited  first  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
afterwards  proceeded  with  his  regiment  to  India.  There 
he  distinguished  himself  as  a  brave  and  active  soldier, 
and  returned  to  England  in  the  capacity  of  lieutenant, 
in  1807,  after  an  absence  of  twelve  years.  Here  he 
seems  to  have  committed  several  imprudences,  and  got 
so  completely  over  head  and  ears  in  debt,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  sell  his  commission  for  what  it  would  bring, 
and  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  beginning  the 
world  again.  Again,  therefore,  he  enlisted  as  a  private, 
returned  to  India,  and  in  a  few  years  found  himself 
again  a  lieutenant.  He  married,  and  was  in  a  fair  way 
to  rise  in  his  profession,  when  he  got  involved  in  a 
quarrel  with  his  superior  officer,  arising  out  of  some 
racing  transactions,  and  having  been  tried  by  a  court- 
martial,  for  unofficer-like  and  ungentleman-like  con¬ 
duct,”  he  was  sentenced  to  be  dismissed  the  service, 
which  sentence,  in  consideration  of  his  previous  good 
conduct,  was  afterwards  remitted,  and  on  condition  of 
his  returning  home  and  quitting  the  87th  regiment,  to 
which  he  belonged,  he  was  put  upon  the  half-pay  list. 
Shortly  before  he  left  India,  he  lost*  his  wife,  to  whom 
he  seems  to  have  been  deeply  attached  ;  and  as  circum¬ 
stances  induced  him  to  leave  his  two  infant  children  be¬ 
hind  him,  he  has  returned  to  his  native  country  at  the 
age  of  forty-one,  and  after  serving  thirty-two  years,  a 
comparatively  friendless  and  certainly  an  unfortunate 
man. 

Whilst  we  think  it  pretty  evident  that  Mr  Shipp  is  of 
a  somewhat  reckless,  wayward,  and  violent  disposition, 
we  cannot  at  the  same  time  help  feeling  for  his  present 
condition ;  and  the  tone  in  which  his  book  is  written 
tends  to  increase  our  sympathy,  for  it  is  neither  peevish 
nor  discontented,  but  frank  and  manly  throughout.  Its 
chief  fault  is,  that  it  is  a  great  deal  too  long.  Mr  Shipp 
is  a  brave  man,  and  moreover  a  man  of  some  natural 
abilities  ;  but  he  is  not  one  of  those  who  can  easily  turn 
their  swords  into  pruning-hooks,  and  make  as  good  use 
of  pens  as  of  pikes.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  matter  that 
might  quite  as  well  have  been  left  out ;  and  had  the 
whole  been  reduced  to  about  one-half  its  present  size, 
the  work  would  have  pleased  us  much  more. 

The  scene  is,  of  course,  laid  principally  in  India,  and 
presents  a  number  of  minute  and  interesting,  though, 
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in  some  instances,  rather  tedious  and  monotonous  details  poor  goose,  now  in  its  last  moments,  uttered  another  | 
of  Indian  warfare,  interspersed  with  many  personal  groan,  more  loud  and  mournful  than  the  former  one.  In  f 
anecdotes,  and  descriptions  of  scenery,  manners,  and  fact  the  vital  spark  had  just  taken  its  flight,  and  this  might 
customs,  on  the  authenticity  of  which  we  are  inclined  to  be  construed  into  the  last  dying  speech  of  the  ill-fated 
place  full  reliance,  from  the  unaffected  manner  in  which  bird,  and  a  full  confession  of  its  dreadful  situation  and 
they  are  related.  Without  attempting  any  analysis  of  murder.  The  drum  in  which  the  now  defunct  goose  was 
Mr  Shipp’s  military  career,  we  shall  present  our  read-  confined  stood  close  against  the  landlord’s  elbow,  and 
ers  with  one  or  two  miscellaneous  extracts,  which  may  his  ear  was,  unfortunately  for  us,  so  correct  in  ascer. 
be  read  disjointedly,  and  will,  at  the  same  time,  serve  taining  whence  the  sound  of  woe  proceeded,  that  he  at 
as  a  specimen  of  the  author’s  style,  and  of  the  light  and  once  roared  out,  ‘  Dang  my  buttons,  if  my  goose  bean’t 
amusing  matter  of  which  the  volumes  are  chiefly  com-  in  that  there  drum  !’  The^e  words  were  daggers  to  our 
posed.  We  commence  with  an  anecdote  illustrative  of  souls  ;  we  made  sure  of  as  many  stripes  on  our  backs  as 
the  tricks  which  soldiers  in  Pmgland  consider  themselves  there  were  feathers  on  the  goose’s  ;  and  our  merriment 
entitled  to  play  upon  those  landlords,  upon  whom  they  was  suddenly  changed  into  mortification  and  despair, 
may  chance  to  be  billeted  during  a  march,  who  treat  j  The  drum-head  was  ordered  to  be  taken  off ;  and  sure 
them  scurvily.  The  story  shall  be  called  enough  there  lay  poor  goosy,  as  dead  as  a  herring.  The 

moment  the  landlord  perceived  it,  he  protested  that,  ‘  as 
THE  STOLEN  GOOSE.  ^  sinner,  that  was  his  goose.’  This  assertion 

This  was  the  mildest  description  of  punishment  there  was  no  one  among  us  hardy  enough  to  deny  ;  and 
with  which  we  visited  landlords  who  incurred  our  dis-  the  colonel  desired  that  the  goose  should  be  given  up  to 
pleasure ;  for,  in  addition  to  this,  it  did  not  require  any  the  publican,  assuring  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
very  aggravated  treatment  to  induce  us  to  teach  some  of  should  caUvse  the  offenders  to  be  severely  punished  for 
mine  host’s  ducks  and  geese  to  march  part  of  the  way  the  theft  which  had  been  committed.  Fortunately  for 
on  the  road  with  us :  to  wit,  until  we  could  get  them  our  poor  backs,  we  now  found  a  truly  humane  and  kind- 
dressed.  hearted  man  in  the  landlord  whom  we  had  offended; 

These  birds  would  sometimes  find  their  way  into  for  no  sooner  did  he  find  that  affairs  were  taking  a  more 
drums.  I  was  once  myself  a  party  concerned  in  a  pil-  serious  turn  than  he  had  contemplated,  and  that  it  was 
fering  of  this  kind ;  at  least,  indirectly  so :  for  I  was  likely  that  he  should  be  the  cause  of  getting  a  child 
accessory  to  the  act  of  stealing  a  fine  goose — a  witness  of  flogged,  than  he  affected  to  doubt  the  identity  of  the 
its  death  (or  rather  what  we  supposed  its  death) — and  an  goose,  and  at  length  utterly  disclaimed  it,  saying  to  the  ! 
assistant  in  drumming  it.  Moreover,  I  do  not  doubt  colonel,  ‘  This  is  none  of  mine,  sir ;  I  see  it  has  a  black 
that  I  should  have  willingly  lent  a  hand  towards  eat-  spot  on  the  back,  whereas  mine  was  purewdiite;  be¬ 
ing  it  also.  The  gocse,  however,  was,  in  our  opinion  at  sides,  it  has  a  black  head  :  I  wish  you  a  good  morn-  | 
least,  very  snugly  secured,  and  we  commenced  (»ur  march  ing,  sir,  and  am  very  sorry  for  the  trouble  I  have  given  i 
without  the  least  fear  of  detection,  chuckling  in  our  you.’  Thus  saying,  he  left  us,  muttering,  as  he  went  ! 
aleeves  how  completely  we  had  eluded  the  landlord’s  along,  ‘  Get  a  child  flogged  for  a  tarnation  old  goose  ?  | 

vigilance.  The  bird  only  wanted  dressing  to  complete  _ no,  no !’  Every  step  he  took  carried  a  ton  weight  off 

the  joke;  and  discussion  was  running  high  among  us  our  hearts.  Notwithstanding  this  generous  conduct  in 
as  to  how  that  could  be  accomplished,  w'hen,  to  our  as-  the  publican,  who  was  also,  by  his  own  acknowledge-  \ 
tonishment,  who  should  pass  us  on  horseback  but  the  ment,  a  sinner,  our  colonel  saw  very  clearly  how  matters  j 
landlord  himself?  He  rode  very  coolly  by,  and,  as  he  stood  ;  but  in  consideration  of  our  youth,  and  that  this  | 
took  no  sort  of  notice  of  us,  w^e  concluded  that  he  might  was  our  first  offence,  (at  least  that  had  been  discovered^)  ! 
very  probably  have  other  business  on  the  road,  and,  for  he  contented  himself  with  severely  admonishing  us  ;  and  | 
a  time,  we  thought  nothing  more  of  the  matter;  but  the  business  ended  shortly  after  with  the  demolition  of 

what  were  our  feelings  wheii,  on  halting  in  the  market-  the  goose _ roasted.” _ Vol.  1.  p.  44 _ 11. 

place,  we  perceived  this  very  landlord  in  earnest  conver¬ 
sation  with  our  colonel ;  and,  to  all  appearance, ‘laying  At  the  Cape,  our  hero,  besides  many  other  adven- 

down  the  law,’  as  it  is  called,  in  a  most  strenuous  man-  tures,  had  several  rencontres  with  baboons,  which  are 

ner.  At  last  the  colonel  and  he  moved  towards  us ;  on  worth  letting  him  tell  in  his  own  words  : 

perceiving  which,  my  knees  broke  into  double-quick 

time,  and  my  heart  into  a  full  gallop.  On  arriving  near  African  baboons. 

to  the  «pot  where  our  guilty  party  was  drawn  up,  the  On  these  hills  whole  regiments  of  baboons  assem- 
colonel,  addressing  us,  stated,  that  ‘  the  gentleman  who  ble,  for  which  this  station  is  particularly  famous.  They 
stood  by  his  side,  complained  that  he  had  lost  one  of  his  stand  six  feet  high,  and  in  features  and  manners  ap- 
geese,  and  had  informed  him  he  had  good  reason  to  sus-  proach  nearer  to  die  human  species  than  any  other  qua- 
pect  that  some  of  the  party  to  whom  he  now  spoke  had  druped  I  have  ever  seen.  These  rascals,  who  are  most 
stolen  it.’  For  the  satisfaction  of  the  gentleman  (whom  abominable  thieves,  used  to  annoy  us  exceedingly.  Our 
we,  one  and  all,  wished  heartily  under  ground),  our  knap-  barracks  were  under  the  hills,  and  when  we  went  to  pa- 
sacks  were  ordered  to  be  examined,  and  underwent  the  rade,  we  were  invariably  obliged  to  leave  armed  men  for 
most  scrupulous  inspection ;  but  no  goose  was  to  be  found,  the  protection  of  our  property;  and,  even  in  spite  of 
Professing  his  regret  for  the  trouble  he  had  caused,  and  this,  they  have  frequently  stolen  our  blankets  and  great- 
apparently  satisfied  that  his  suspicions  were  ill-founded,  coats,  or  any  thing  else  they  could  lay  their  claws  on. 
our  worthy  landlord  was  just  on  the  point  of  leaving  us,  A  poor  woman,  a  soldier’s  wife,  had  washed  her  blanket 
and  the  boys  around  were  grinning  with  delight  at  the  and  hung  it  out  to  dry,  when  some  of  these  miscreants, 
notion  of  having  so  effectually  deceived  him,  when,  to  who  were  ever  on  the  watch,  stole  it,  and  ran  off  with  it 
our  utter  confusion  and  dismay,  the  goose,  at  this  very  into  the  hills,  which  are  high  and  woody.  This  drew 
juncture,  gave  a  deep  groan,  and  the  landlord  protested  upon  them  the  indignation  of  the  regiment,  and  we 
roundly  that  ‘  that  there  sound  was  from  his  goose.’  formed  a  strong  party,  armed  with  sticks  and  stones,  to 
Upon  this,  investigation  was  renewed  with  redoubled  ar-  attack  them,  with  the  view  of  recovering  the  property, 
dour;  our  great-coats  were  turned  inside  out,  and,  in  and  inflicting  such  chastisement  as  might  be  a  warning 
short,  almost  every  thing  belonging  to  us  was  examined  to  them  for  the  future.  I  was  on  the  advance,  with 
with  the  minutest  attention  ;  but  still  no  goose  was  to  be  about  twenty  men,  and  I  made  a  detour  to  cut  them  olf 
found.  The  officers  could  not  refrain  from  smiling,  and  from  caverns  to  which  they  always  flew  for  shelter,  j 
the  boys  began  again  to  grin  at  the  fun  ;  but  this  merri-  They  observed  my  movement,  and  immediately  detach-  | 
ment  was  doomed  to  be  but  of  short  duration,  for  the  cd  about  fifty  to  guard  the  entrance,  while  the  others  | 


y 


// 
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kept  their  post ;  and  we  could  distinctly  see  them  col-  you  will  have  many  ups  and  downs.  Come,  sir,  jump 
lectins  large  stones,  and  other  missiles.  One  old  grey-  up,  and  don’t  be  downhearted  because  you  are  floored.’ 
headed  one,  in  particular,  who  often  paid  us  a  visit  at  ‘  Well,  sergeant,  but  I  am  very  seriously  hurt.’ 
the  barrack^,  and  was  known  by  the  name  of  Father  ‘  Nay,  nay,  I  hope  not,  sir ;  but  you  must  be  more 
Murphy^  was  seen  distributing  his  orders,  and  planning  cautious  for  the  future.’ 

the  attack,  with  the  judgment  of  one  of  our  best  gene-  “  The  pupil  mounts  again,  and  the  order  is  again 
rals.  Finding  that  my  design  was  defeated,  1  joined  given  to  march,  and  off  goes  the  horse  a  second  time, 
the  corps  de  mahij  and  rushed  on  to  the  attack,  when  a  the  sergeant  roaring  out,  at  intervals, — ^  Well  done, 
scream  from  Father  Murphy  was  a  signal  for  a  general  sir!  Head  a  little  higher — toes  in,  sir — heels  out — 
encounter,  and  the  host  of  baboons  under  his  command  bend  the  small  of  the  back  a  little  more — that  will  do, 
rolled  down  enormous  stones  upon  us,  so  that  we  were  sir — you  look  as  majestic  as  the  Black  Prince  in  the 
obli^^ed  to  give  up  the  contest,  or  some  of  us  must  in-  Tower,  or  King  Charles’s  statue  at  Charing-Cross. 
evitably  have  been  killed.  They  actually  followed  us  Bravo,  sir, — rode  capitally  !  We  will  now  try  a  little 
to  our  very  doors,  shouting,  in  indication  of  victory  ;  trot.  Recollect,  sir,  to  keep  your  nag  well  in  hand, — 
and  during  the  whole  night,  we  heard  dreadful  yells  tcoL 

and%creaming ;  so  much  so,  that  we  expected  a  night  ‘  Well  done  indeed,  sir — knees  a  little  lower  down, 

attack.  In  the  morning,  however,  we  found  that  all  this  i^  you  please — that’s  higher,  sir — no,  no,  sir,  that’s 
riotin^^  had  been  created  by  disputes  about  the  division  higher,  I  say — you  look  for  all  the  world  like  a  tailor 
of  the  blanket ;  for  we  saw  eight  or  ten  of  them  with  on  his  shop-board  !  What  are  your  elbows  doing  up 
pieces  of  it  on  their  backs,  as  old  women  wear  their  there,  sir  ?  Elbows  close  to  your  body — you  pay  no 
cloaks.  Amongst  the  number  strutted  Father  Murphy,  attention  to  what  I  say,  aster ^  faster J* 

These  rascals  annoyed  us  day  and  night,  and  we  dared  ‘‘  ‘  Oh  dear  !  oh  dear  !  oh  dear  !  sergeant,  halt,  for 
not  venture  out,  unless  a  party  of  five  or  six  went  to-  God’s  sake  !  I  shall  be  oft  !  I  shall  be  off!  oh  dear, 
ffcther.  dear  ! 

o  _  ,  --.  I  1.  1  Cl  C  r> _  ♦ 


gether.  oh  dear!’ 

‘‘  One  morning  Father  IMurphy  had  the  consummate  ‘‘  ^  Bravo,  sir,  that’s  better— 
impudence  to  walk  straight  into  the  grenadier  barracks  ;  ^Sergeant !  I  am  sick,  sergeant !’ 

and  he  was  in  the  very  act  of  purloining  a  sergeant’s  re-  ‘‘  ^  Never  mind  such  trifles,  sir  ;  riding  is  an  excel- 
gimental  coat,  when  a  corporal’s  guard  (which  had  just  lent  remedy  for  all  kinds  of  sickness.  Now,  recollect, 
been  relieved,)  took  the  liberty  of  stopping  the  gentle-  in  changing  from  orie  to  two,  you  round  the  horse’s 
man  at  the  door,  and  secured  him.  He  was  a  most  croup  well,  by  applying  your  right  leg  to  his  flank,  and 
powerful  brute,  and,  I  am  persuaded,  too  much  for  any  take  care  he  does  not  kick  you  oW*^^Changefrom  one  to 
single  man.  Notwithstanding  his  frequent  misde- 

meanours,  we  did  not  like  to  kill  the  poor  creature  ;  so,  ‘  Halt,  sir ;  halt !  that  won’t  do  ;  what  the  devil 
having  first  taken  the  precaution  of  muzzling  him,  we  are  you  about  ?  That’s  the  wrong  way ;  I  told  you 
determined  on  shaving  his  head  and  face,  and  then  turn-  from  one  to  two  ;  turn  your  horse  about  from  one  to  two.’ 
ing  him  loose.  To  this  ceremony,  strange  to  say,  he  ‘  I  can  only  just  see  the  top  of  the  riding-school— 
submitted  very  quietly  ;  and,  when  shaved,  he  was  really  I  can  see  no  figures  at  all,  sergeant.’ 
an  exceedingly  good-looking  fellow,  and  I  have  seen  ‘‘  ‘  Well,  sir,  we’ll  dispense  with  this  for  the  pre- 
many  a  ‘  blood’  in  Bond  Street  not  half  so  prepossess-  sent ;  but  soldiers  should  learn  to  turn  their  eyes  every 
ing  in  his  appearance.  We  then  started  him  up  the  hill,  where.  Suppose  we  have  another  march,  sir, — March — 
though  he  seemed  rather  reluctant  to  leave  us.  Some  of  i'cot — faster — faster  ;  very  well  indeed  !  Now,  sir,  you 
his  companions  came  down  to  meet  him  ;  but,  from  the  must  recollect,  when  1  say  the  word  halt^  that  you  pull 
alteration  which  shaving  his  head  and  face  had  made  in  your  horse  smartly  up,  by  throwing  your  body  well 
him,  they  did  not  know  him  again,  and,  accordingly,  back,  and  pressing  the  calves  (if  any)  of  your  legs  to  his 
pelted  him  with  stones,  and  beat  him  with  sticks,  in  so  side.  If  you  don’t  keep  your  body  upright,  the  horse’s 
unmerciful  a  manner,  that  poor  Father  Murphy  actually  head  will  soon  put  it  in  its  proper  place.  Faster— a 
sought  protection  from  his  enemies,  and  he  in  time  be-  little  faster— There,  sir,  I  told  you  what  would 
came  quite  domesticated  and  tame.  Thero  are  many  be  the  consequence  of  your  not  keeping  your  head  pro¬ 
now  alive,  in  his  Majesty’s  22d  regiment  of  foot,  who  perly  up  !’ 

can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  anecdote.”—?.  80 _ 3.  ‘  Stop,  stop ;  my  nose  bleeds,  my  nose  bleeds  !’ 

^  Rough-rider,  get  a  bucket  of  water  for  the  gem- 

Me  can  afford  additional  space  only  for  the  following  man.  You  had  better  dismount,  sir.’ 

humorous  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  young  ‘  Dismount,  sergeant  ?  How  am  I  to  get  off  this 

soldier  is  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  horsemanship  :  great  beast  ?’ 

.  ‘‘  ‘  Why,  jump,  sir,  to  be  sure, — ^jump  off.  Come,  sir, 
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‘  The  first  morning  after  a  young  officer  joins  his  Come,  come,  sir,  dismount.* 

I  *'fgiment,  he  finds  himself  exalted  on  a  spirited  steed,  ‘  Put  your  hand  on  the  horse’s  rump,^nd  lay  fast 

I  some  sixteen  hands  high,  from  whose  back  he  dares  not  hold  of  his  mane,’  cries  a  young  officer  who  had  just 
cast  the  eye  downward,  to  take  even  a  glimpse  of  the  surmounted  the  same  difficulties,  ^  and  you  will  soon  be 
j  immense  space  between  him  and  the  earth.  His  chin  is  off.’  The  tyro  in  riding  follows  this  friendly  advice,  and 
I  elevated  by  a  leather  stock,  that  he  can  just  see  the  finds  himself  neatly  floored  by  a  tremendous  plunge  of 
:  ead  and  ears  of  the  animal  on  which  he  sits ;  his  heels  the  horse, — thus  finishing  his  first  day’s  drill.” — Vol.II, 
j  screwed  out  by  the  iron  fist  of  the  rough-rider,  and  p.  3 — 7* 

I  e  small  of  his  back  is  well  bent  in.  Having  been 

I  ^  ocked  and  hammered  into  this  posture,  the  word  Two  of  the  best  chapters  in  the  book  are  devoted  to 

march’  is  given.  This  command  the  well-drilled  ani-  the  exposure  of  the  bad  effects  of  corporal  punishment 
immediately,  and  the  machine  is  suddenly  in  the  army.  We  recommend  them  to  the  especial  at- 
m  motion,  the  result  of  which  usually  is,  that  the  tention  of  military  readers.  The  observations  they  con- 
speedily  finds  his  way  to  the  ground,  tain  are  at  once  simple  and  forcible,  and  are  founded, 
with  f  •  *  ^  0^  ^18  skin  from  his  shin,  or  not  only  on  an  honest  desire  to  save  brave  men  from 

J  grubbing  in  the  earth.  treatment  so  ignominious  and  degrading,  but  on  a  long- 

better  continued  observation  of  its  pernicious  and  dangerous  | 

I  *  Mountagain,  sir;  these  things  will  happen  in  the  effects,  which  are  illustrated  by  many  anecdotes  of  a 
-regulated  riding  academies  ;  and  in  the  army,  sir,  striking  and  painful  kind. 
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The  best  commendation  we  can  bestow  upon  these 
Memoirs,”  and,  taking  them  as  a  whole,  it  is  perhaps 
as  much  as  they  are  entitled  to,  is,  that  we  have  perused 
them  from  beginning  to  end,  and  not  unfrequenlly  with 
considerable  pleasure. 


Letters  addressed  to  the  Parochial  Schoolmasters  of\ 

Scotland  conccrniner  the  New  Method  of  Tuition^  con-  \ 

tabling  Strictures  on  Professor  PiUans\s  “  PrincU  \ 

pies  of  Elementary  Teaching*'^  By  a  Schoolmaster. 

Montrose.  John  Mitchell.  1829. 

Professor  Pillans  has  put  most  of  the  parochial 
schoolmasters  into  a  great  rage.  The  cause  is  simply 
this,  that  he  thinks  there  are  many  defects  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  education  pursued  by  them,  and  he  has  had  the 
courage  to  publish  these  to  the  world,  and  the  ability  to 
make  them  apparent.  It  is  well  known  that  dominies  are 
an  irritahile  genus;  and  that,  accustomed  to  the  most  des¬ 
potic  sway  within  the  four  walls  of  their  own  school -room, 
they  are  apt  to  think  it  a  piece  of  most  unwarrantable 
presumption,  if  any  one  dares  to  insinuate  that  they 
themselves  stand  in  need  of  a  little  of  that  chastisement 
which  they  have  been  so  long  administering,  on  the  most 
fundamental  principles,  to  their  pupils.  If  unable  to 
take  any  more  direct  revenge,  they  straightway  affect  all 
the  dignity  of  outraged  majesty,  and  they  inundate  us 
with  very  grand  and  imposing  sentences,  concerning  the 
sacred  character  of  a  teacher  of  youth,  the  respect  with 
which  he  ought  to  be  treated,  his  importance  to  society, 
and  the  necessary  extent  and  value  of  his  attainments. 
A  good  deal  of  this  is  humbug.  We  hold  in  all  due 
estimation  our  parochial  schoolmasters ;  and  we  enter¬ 
tain  all  becoming  sentiments  towards  those  who  devote 
their  lives  to  the  patient  drudgery  of  teaching  the 
young  idea  how  to  shoot but  we  do  not  consider  that 
the  welfare  of  nations  hangs  upon  their  frown,  or  that 
they  are  infallible,  simply  because  urchins  from  four  to 
twelve  tremble  before  them  like  aspen  leaves.  To  hear 
the  manner  in  which  they  talk  of  the  wholesome  advice 
Professor  Pillanshas  lately  given  them,  one  would  think 
he  had  committed  some  monstrous  and  unparalleled 
crime,  indicative  at  once  of  the  weakest  understanding, 
and  the  most  depraved  heart.  If  he  had  libelled  his 
own  mother,  or  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  they  could  not  have  been  more  indignant.  When 
the  Professor  published,  a  few  months  ago,  his  liberal, 
gentlemanly,  and  enlightened  hints  for  the  improvement 
of  elementary  education,  he  could  scarcely  have  foreseen 
the  storm  it  would  bring  about  his  ears  ;  but  we  can 
assure  him,  that  the  reason  why  his  strictures  have 
been  so  severely  felt  is,  that  they  are  truc^ — and  that 
howTver  some  of  the  old  noblesse — the  tawse-ensceptred 
schoolmasters  of  the  ancien  regime — may  bluster,  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  they  wdll  be  hurled  from 
their  thrones  ;  and  it  is  because  they /cc/ this  revolution 
to  be  at  hand,  that  they  call  out  so  lustily. 

We  have  already  noticed  at  some  length  Professor 
Pillans’s  Letters,”  and  stated  our  full  conviction  that 
tiieir  leading  propositions  were  based  upon  the  most  ac¬ 
curate  and  philosophical  view  of  the  subject  of  wdiich 
they  treat.  In  the  pamphlet  before  us,  we  have  what  is 
meant  to  be  an  answer  to  the  Professor’s  work  ;  but, 
though  written  with  some  smartness  and  more  bitterness, 
we  cannot  discover  that  it  contains  any  thing  but  some 
crude,  feeble,  and  ill-arranged  arguments  in  support  of 
a  set  of  antiquated  prejudices,  which,  if  they  be  not  al¬ 
ready  defunct,  are  at  all  events  on  the  very  brink  of  the 
grave.  We  should  have  scarcely  thought  of  noticing 
these  anonymous  Letters”  at  all,  (which  originally 
appeared  in  a  provincial  newspaper,)  did  they  not  echo 
the  sentiments  of  a  pretty  numerous  class,  whom  peda¬ 
gogical  influence  has  mustered  around  the  lean  and  slip¬ 
pered  skeleton  of  expiring  error. 


It  may,  perhaps,  be  recollected,  that  there  are  three 
principles  upon  which  Professor  Pillans  insists,  as  lying 
at  the  foundation  of  all  good  teaching  ;  and  that  the  first 
is,  that  a  child^  in  being  taught  to  read^  should  he 
taught  at  the  same  time  to  understand  xvhat  he  reads'’* 
One  would  think  that  this  was  so  self-evident,  that  it 
required  only  to  be  stated  in  order  to  be  at  once  con¬ 
ceded.  ‘‘  These  principles,”  says  the  Professor,  allu. 
ding  to  this  among  the  rest,  ‘‘  appear  to  me  so  much  in 
the  nature  of  axioms  or  postulates,  too  obvious  not  to 
be  taken  for  granted  in  all  discussions  on  practical 
teaching,  that  in  proceeding  to  state  and  illustrate  them, 
I  run  some  risk  of  incurring  the  charge  of  dealing  in 
palpable  truisms.  IMy  apology  is,  that  I  have  found 
them  almost  universally  either  unknown  and  never 
thought  of,  or  disputed,  or  misunderstood,  and,  at  all 
events,  disregarded  in  the  actual  business  of  teaching.” 
Strange  to  say,  this  latter  observation  is  so  correct,  that 
the  champion  of  the  parochial  schoolmasters  steps  un- 
blushingly  forward,  and  maintains,  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  Professor’s  first  principle,  that  a  child ^  in  being 
taught  to  read^  should  not  be  taught  at  the  same  time 
to  understand  xcliat  he  reads,  Tliis  single  fact  speaks 
volumes  concerning  both  the  motives  and  the  validity  of 
the  opposition  made  to  the  proposed  improvements.  The 
truth  is,  the  present  set  of  schoolmasters,  few  of  whom 
have  had  originality  enough  to  deviate  one  iota  from 
the  footsteps  of  their  predecessors,  make  it  a  personal 
question,  and  think  not  of  the  advance  of  education, 
but  of  their  own  interests  and  emoluments.  They  see 
that,  if  they  are  wrong,  others  are  likely  to  start  up  who 
will  run  away  with  their  pupils  ;  and,  therefore,  rather 
than  confess  they  have  made  a  single  blunder,  they  ob¬ 
stinately  lay  their  heads  together,  to  find  out  a  set  of 
sophisms  which  may  conceal  the  nakedness  of  the  cause 
tliey  advocate.  Let  us  just  for  a  moment  look  at  the 
reason  which  the  Schoolmaster”  before  us  gives  for 
maintaining  that  a  child  should  not  be  asked  to  under¬ 
stand  what  he  is  taught.  The  imitative  powers  of  a 
child  of  four  years  old,”  he  tells  us,  especially  with 
respect  to  sounds,  are  exceedingly  acute  ;  wh;^reas,  the 
reasoning  faculty  is  as  yet  in  nonage,  or,  at  the  best,  so 
feeble  as  to  be  incapable  of  successful  tutorage.  Is  it 
not  wise,  then,  in  a  teacher  to  follow  nature  rather  than 
anticipate  her, — to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  correct  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  words  before  he  makes  any  attempt  to  ex¬ 
plain  their  meaning  ?”  If  a  child  of  four  years  old  were 
a  parrot,  we  should  say,  Yes  ;”  but  if  a  child  of  four 
years  old  has  sense  enough  to  understand  that  he  is 
learning  to  read,  we  say,  No, ’’—for  the  very  consent  to 
allow  itself  to  be  taught,  implies  that  it  is  capable  of  learn¬ 
ing  more  than  articulate  sounds,  and  that  it  v/ill  disco¬ 
ver  the  propriety  of  teaching,  only  if  it  be  instructed  in 
tile  meaning  as  well  as  in  the  pronunciation  of  words. 
These  words  must  of  course  be  simple  ;  but  surely  the 
child  is  much  more  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  his  own 
progress,  and  to  make  a  cheerful  and  docile  pupil,  his 
first  lesson  in  reading  inform  him,  that  by  a  combinaton 
of  two  letters,  he  may  designate  particular  existing  ob¬ 
jects,  such  as  /tC,  o.r,  axc^  than  if  it  merely  introduce 
him  to  the  inexplicable  mystery  of  ha,  bo^  bu.  If  these  re¬ 
marks  hold  true  during  the  earliest  stage  of  education, 
they  apply  with  tenfold  force  as  it  proceeds.  y»  e  ven¬ 
ture  to  say,  that  on  the  old  system  of  committing  rules 
to  memory,  and  initiating  children  in  all  the  technicali¬ 
ties  of  philology,  there  was  not  one  out  of  twenty  who 
ever  attained  any  competent  knowledge  of  grammar.  1 
we  may  appeal  to  our  own  experience,  we  remember  we 
that  we  understood  no  more  of  grammar  than  we  did  oi 
algebra,  till  w^e  learned  I^atin  ;  and  w^e  have  heard  hun¬ 
dreds  say  the  same  thing.  AYe  could  jabber  fluently 
enough  concerning  nouns^  and  adjectives^  and  verbs*  an 
adverbs;  but  what  they  meant,  or  how  they  were  to  c 
used,  further  that  what  every  day’s  experience  in  con¬ 
versation  taught  us,  we  could  never  for  a  moment  con- 
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i  ceivc.  The  question  therefore  is,  whether,  if  the  under-  awards  the  gallows  ;  for  inferior  offences,  banishment  or 
standing  ot  tne  pupil  be  taken  along  with  the  master  at  imprisonment,  commonly  accompanied  with  hard  labour, 
every  step,  grammar  may  be  simplified,  and  more  cor-  But  in  all  such  cases,  the  person  of  the  criminal  is  left  un- 
rect  notions  ot  it  obtained  ?  Professor  Pillans  says,  touched,  and  it  is  now  allowed  on  all  hands  that  torture, 

I  u  Ves,”  and  points  out  the  method  by  which  it  is  to  be  dismemberment,  and  public  whippings,  can  be  tolerated 

I  (jone  ; _ our  Schoolmaster  ’’  says,  No,”  and  refuses  only  in  barbarous  times.  Are  the  faults  of  children, 

to  adopt  the  method,  because  it  would  give  him  the  trou-  then,  to  be  visited  more  severely  than  the  graver  delin- 
ble  of  deviating  from  his  accustomed  jog-trot,  or  encou-  quencies  of  riper  years  ?  To  be  called  up  and  flogged  in 
rac'e  others  to  start  up  in  opposition  to  him.  Those  school  before  all  his  companions,  is  as  dreadful  and  de- 
among  the  teachers  who  have  wisdom  enough  to  discern  grading  a  punishment  to  a  boy  of  spirit,  as  it  would  be 
the  signs  of  the  times,”  sap  Professor  Pillans,  ‘‘  and  to  to  a  man  to  be  whipped  behind  a  cart,  through  his  na- 
anticipatc  its  slow  results  in  their  own  practice,  are  sure  live  town.  The  chance  is,  that  neither  the  one  nor  the 
not  only  to  rise  in  professional  reputation,  and  have  the  other  will  do  much  good  afterwards.  In  the  case  of  the 
first  chance  of  promotion,  but  to  contribute  towards  rai-  boy,  there  is  something  within  him  which  tells  him  tliat 
sing  the  character  of  their  order-”  ‘‘Now,  this  is  the  he  has  been  treated  unjustly, — that  advantage  has  been 
fudge  that  ever  was  penned,”  says  the  “  School-  taken  of  his  youth  and  immature  strength  to  bestow 
master,”  a  good  deal  nettled,  because,  as  he  is  too  con-  upon  him  a  punishment  disproportioned  to  his  offence, 
ceited  to  think  he  can  be  wrong,  too  bigoted  to  improve,  atid  to  do  what  no  man  w’ould  have  dared  to  do  had  his 
and  too  obstinate  to  learn,  there  is  every  probability  that  physical  means  of  resistance  been  greater.  One  of  two 
his  own  occupation  will  ere  long  be  gone.  Let  it  ever  results  must  necessarily  arise ;  either  that  the  boy,  find- 
be  recollected,  in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  that  such  ing  that  his  master  has  taken  more  than  ample  revenge 
men  as  Proiessor  Pillans  and  Sheriff  XPood  have  no  im-  for  his  previous  transgressions,  and  at  the  same  time  fast-  j 
mediate  interest  in  adopting  or  advocating  innovation  ;  ened  round  his  neck  a  millstone  of  disgrace,  which  he 
whilst  all  the  schoolmasters, — at  least  all  the  old-fashion-  cannot  shake  off,  will  become  hardened  and  reckless,  will 
ed  ones,  like  our  friend  of  Montrose, — feel  themselves  feel  a  kind  of  pride  in  doing  wrong,  and  seeing  that  he  can- 
necessitated,  for  tlieir  own  sakes,  stoutly  to  assert  the  not  escape  the  degrading  influence  of  chastisement,  will 
excellence  of  their  ancient  system.  They  must  either  determine  to  show  that  he  has  at  least  courage  suflicient  to 
stand  with  it,  or  die  with  it, — Jiinc  illo'  lacrymcc,  bear  pain  if  he  has  no  other  virtue  ;  or,  looking  upon  his 

The  second  fundamental  principle  laid  down  by  Pro-  teacher  as  a  tyrant,  who  moves  among  helpless  children 
fessor  Pillans  is,  thut  corporal  punishment  is  not  to  be  under  the  perpetual  stimulus  of  provocation,  and  in  the 
resorted  to  till  every  other  method  of  correction  has  failed  ;  unceasing  indulgence  of  pique,  prejudice,  partiality,  and 
ox^moxebTOCi^Xy^  that  corporal  pu)tishmcnt  should  never  cruelty,  he  will  descend  to  every  mean  art  of  cun- 
he  employed  in  schooL  Tlie  statement  is  qualified  only  ning  and  hypocrisy  which  fear  may  suggest.  “  When 
“  to  provide  for  cases  which  must  occur  till  the  subject  slavish  fear,”  Professor  Pillans  w’cll  remarks,  has  be- 
be  better  understood,  and  an  improved  system  become  come  the  prime  mover  in  a  schoolboy’s  breast,  it  not 
general.”  Our  Schoolmaster,”  however,  looks  upon  only  lowers  the  general  tone  of  his  mind,  by  destroying 
his  taxese  as  a  lawyer  does  upon  his  wig;  in  it  one-half  the  pride  of  independence  and  conscious  rectitude,  but  j 
of  his  authority  and  learning  are  centred.  We  had  ho-  it  introduces  a  crowd  of  vices,  ‘  more  hideous  than  their  1 


j  reasoning  of  the  “  Schoolmaster.”  The  pith  of  the 
I  arguments  used  by  those  who  support  flogging  is,  that 
I  boys  xcill  be  idle  and  mischievous, — that  a  school  is 
j  merely  a  picture  of  general  society  in  embryo, — and  that 
I  if  “  the  civil  magistrate  is  furnibhed  with  jails,  bride- 
j  wells,  treadmills,  and  the  gallows,  for  the  correction 
i  and  punishment  of  those  who  have  arrived  at  the  years 
j  of  maturity,  the  schoolmaster  cannot  reasonably  be  de- 
!  iiii^d  a  leather  strap,  or  a  twig  of  birch,  tor  the  correc- 
1  fion  of  his  noisy  community,  the  members  of  which, 

I  pedagogue  of  iMontrose,)  are  not  yetamena- 

I  ble  to  the  restraints  of  reason.”  Now,  it  is  to  us  very 


not  say  tliat  every  cniiu  iiuu  wm  lan  mtuunc 

of  these  two  extremes  ;  but  we  maintain  that  flogging 
has  a  direct  tendency  towards  the  formation  of  sucli  dis¬ 
positions. 

“  How  then  are  we  to  bring  about  the  proposed  end  ?” 
the  Schoolmaster  ”  and  his  friends  triumphantly  ask. 
Will  ail  boys  be  industrious  of  their  own  accord  ?  No. 
but  if  other  means  fail,  whipping  will  not  make  them 
so.  Let  a  child  clearly  understand  what  he  is  about — 
let  his  reasoning  powers  be  cultivated  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible _ and  the  gieat  probability  is,  that  he  will  be  in¬ 

dustrious.  If  there  are  times  when  a  passion  for  child¬ 
ish  amusements  obtains  an  undue  influence  over  him,  he 


evident,  that  though  there  may  be  a  certain  resemblance  may  easily  be  made  to  see  the  impropriety  of  devoting 
between  the  passions  and  actions  of  schoolboys  and  of  too  much  time  to  them,  by  having  his  attainments  con- 
grown  men,  a  school-room  bears  little  analogy  to  the  trasted  with  those  who  have  been  more  industrious,  and 
great  theatre  of  the  world,  and  a  schoolmaster  has  no  by  being  kept  from  the  society  ot  his  companions  till 
f^ght  ever  to  take  it  into  his  head  to  suppose  that  he  is  he  has  made  up  his  lee  way.  Children  are  not  natu- 
the  most  distant  degree  like  a  civil  or  military  ma-  rally  disposed  to  be  perverse  and  Iroward,  until  they 
gistrate.  All  that  lie  has  to  do  is  to  instruct ;  and  little  have  been  rendered  so,  by  observing  the  most  unjust  sys- 
comes  under  his  cognizance  but  the  cleverness  or  the  tern  of  rewards  and  punishments  which,  altogether  in- 
ness  of  his  pupils,  and  their  disposition  to  be  in-  dependent  of  a  thousand  accidental  circumstances,  over 
ustnous  or  idle.  Over  their  moral  habits  out  of  school  wdiich  they  themselves  have  no  control,  are  made  in 
L  .  ^  comparatively  no  control ;  that  must  be  left  to  the  too  common  system  of  education  to  elevate  some  so 
6ir  parents  and  guardians.  There  is  an  important  far  above  others.  {Surely  infants  do  not  come  into  the 
istinction  here.  IMie  schoolmaster  is  too  apt  to  arro-  world  with  an  innate  determination  to  be  idle,  unless 
P  e  to  himself  powers  which  tlo  not  belong  to  him.  learning  be  whipped  into  them.  If  a  boy  is  sickly,  are 


I  5,  but  We  cannot  see  why  this  should  give  him  a  are  we  to  v;hiphim  because  he  cannot  tix  his  whole  mind 

i  ^0  inflict  personal  pain  upon  his  pupil.  But  even  on  a  lesson  in  arithmetic  ?  If  a  boy  has  vicious  parents, 
1  nias^  comparison  to  be  instituted  between  the  school-  who  teach  him  tricks  in  his  very  cradle,  before  he  even 
^  tr  and  the  magistrate.  ]'\:r  capital  crimes  the  law  !  knov/s  what  they  mean,  are  we  to  whip  him  because  he 
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iKiCcssRTily  is  what  they  have  made  him^  and  what  we 
ourselves  would  have  been  had  our  parents  been  like  his? 
What  are  we  to  whip  him  for  ?  He  comes  to  school 
with  his  lesson  unprepared  ; — whether  would  it  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  tell  him  that  he  must  not  leave  school  till  he  has 
learned  it,  because  we  are  anxious  for  his  improvement, 
or  give  him  a  sound  flogging,  assuring  him,  in  a  rational 
and  most  philosophical  way,  that  the  dose  will  be  re¬ 
peated  to-morrow,  if  he  continue  equally  negligent? 
This  may  be  cutting  the  gordian  knot,  but  it  cannot  be 
called  untying  it.  The  poor  little  fellow  is  just  as  wise 
as  before,  with  this  difference,  that  you  and  he  are  quits, 
and  that,  if  he  chooses  to  submit  to  a  similar  drubbing, 
he  is  entitled  to  do  the  same  again.  One  would  think, 
to  hear  the  manner  in  which  these  stupid  ignorant  old 
schoolmasters  speak,  that  little  boys  were  little  monsters, 
instead  of  innocent,  happy,  pliable  creatures,  who  may 
be  trained  in  the  way  they  should  go  just  as  easily  as 
the  gardener  trains  the  branches  of  the  young  tree.  Only 
hear  how  the  Montrose  Schoolmaster  ”  dares  to  talk 
of  corporal  punishment, — how  he  presumes  to  lift  up 
his  ugly  harsh  voice,  and,  with  dogmatical  insolence, 
proclaim  his  own  cruelty  :  “  To  me,”  the  fellow  says, 

nothing  is  more  nauseating  than  to  hear  teachers  whin- 
ning  and  canting  about  the  pain  it  gives  them  to  chastise 
children  for  their  faults,  and  lamenting  the  dire  necessi¬ 
ty  that  urges  them  to  it.  For  myself,  I  frankly  confess 
that  this  part  of  my  duty  is  frequently  performed,  not 
only  •without  reluctance^  hut  •with  positive  gratification,'*^ 
If  an  excellent  education  is  obtained,”  our  School¬ 
master”  elsewhere  remarks,  in  nearly  the  same  spirit, 
it  is  comparatively  of  little  moment  to  the  possessor 
in  after  life,  that  in  the  course  of  his  schooling  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  few  stripes,  less  or  more ;  dropt  a  few  tears, 
more  or  less,  ‘  forgot,’  perhaps,  ‘  as  soon  as  shed,’  or 
what  was  the  warmth  in  his  master’s  temper.”  JMost 
properly  does  Professor  Pillans  treat  this  idea  with  the 
contempt  it  merits.  The  master’s  patience  with  the 
slow,”  he  well  remarks,  his  encouragement  of  the 
quick,  his  unruffled  serenity  and  reluctance  to  punish, 
is  more  important  to  the  pupil’s  well-being  in  society, 
than  any  given  amount  of  literary  acquirement.”  We 
have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  saying,  that  any  school¬ 
master  who  can  make  use  of  the  lash,  the  rod,  the 
tawse,  the  ferula,  the  cane,  the  ratau^  the  horse-whip, 
the  ruler,  or  his  own  hand  clenched  or  open,  not  only 
without  reluctance,  but  with  positive  gratification,”  is 
totally  unfit  for  his  business,  and  ought  to  be  turned  off 
with  all  possible  expedition.  In  the  words  of  Professor 
Pillans,  whose  authority  upon  all  matters  of  education 
is  worth  ten  hundred  such schoolmasters  ”  as  this  Mon¬ 
trose  babbler,  (we  hope  he  is  not  a  native  of  that  good 
town,) — the  lash  is  not  only  the  most  unworthy,  but 
also  the  most  inefl’ectual,of  all  modes  of  influencing  the 
youthful  mind,  and  tends  rather  to  paralyse  than  to  ex¬ 
cite.  A  careful  study  of  the  puerile  mind  will  discover, 
to  any  man  of  ordinary  sagacity,  a  variety  of  principles 
to  which  he  may  appeal,  with  far  greater  chance  of  suc¬ 
cess  than  it  is  possible  to  expect  from  compulsion  and 
fear.  Fear,  indeed,  is  the  great  corrupter  of  the  young 
heart ;  not  that  fear  which  is  allied  to  love  and  respect, 
but  the  dread  of  doing  something  unintentionally,  which 
may  draw  down  the  vengeance  of  a  being  possessed  of 
power,  and  using  it  capriciously,  who  measures  his  in¬ 
flictions  by  a  standard  unintelligible  to  the  sufferer.” 

The  third  and  last  principle  laid  down  by  Professor 
Pillans  is,  that  the  office  and  duty  of  a  public  teacher  arc 
so  to  arrange  the  business  of  his  school^  and  the  distribu-, 
tion  oj  his  time^  that  no  child  shall  he  idle.  To  the  rea¬ 
sonableness  of  this  proposition,  our  “  Schoolmaster”  has 
fortunately  no  objections ;  but  he  has  no  notion  how 
the  thing  is  to  be  done  ;  and  as  he  does  not  understand 
or  approve  of  the  monitorial  system^  we  venture  to  say, 
that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  children  in  his  school 
will  be  found  idle  at  any  given  time.  Of  the  various  I 


arguments  in  favour  of  the  monitorial  system,^  which 
Professor  Pillans  had  the  merit  of  introducing  with  so 
much  success  into  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  it  is 
not  our  intention  to  speak  at  present.  But,  from  the 
shallow  and  ill-digested  remarks  of  the  Schoolmaster  ” 
it  is  to  us  very  evident  that  he  does  not  comprehend  the 
subject,  and  that,  if  he  did,  his  vanity  and  blind  attach, 
ment  to  old  customs  would  prevent  him  from  seeing  it 
in  its  proper  light. 

On  the  whole,  we  consider  the  ‘‘  Schoolmaster’s  Let¬ 
ters”  as  a  very  impotent  attack  on  the  calm,  dignified 
and  able  work  of  Professor  Pillans,  whose  valuable  la¬ 
bours  in  the  cause  of  education  are  not  to  be  put  down 
by  the  petty  jealousy  of  antiquated  dominies,  who  know 
little  more  than  how  to  decline  penna,^  and  conjugate 
doceo.  Let  the  Professor  proceed  as  he  has  begun,  and 
he  will  ensure  for  himself  the  gratitude  and  respect  of 
his  country. 


Modern  Pulpit  Eloquence  ;  containing  Selections  from 

the  Popular  Discourses  and  other  Writings  of  Emu 

nent  British  Divines,  Glasgow.  Richard  Griffin 
&  Co.  1829. 

The  power  of  eloquence  depends,  of  course,  on  the 
innate  energies  of  a  man’s  own  mind ;  but  there  are 
three  circumstances  peculiarly  suited,  above  all  others, 
to  call  forth  its  latent  fire,  and  to  give  it  immediate  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  heart  of  the  listeners.  These  circumstances 
are — 1st,  the  nature  of  the  discussed ;  2d,  the 

dignity  and  importance  of  the  motives  which  induce  the 
speaker  to  enforce  it ;  and,  3d,  the  time  place  which 
the  orator  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  select  for  the  de¬ 
livery  of  his  sentiments.  A  very  brief  consideration  of 
each  of  these  circumstances  will  place,  in  the  clearest 
point  of  view,  the  vast  advantages  which  the  pulpit  en¬ 
joys  over  every  other  arena  which  can  be  offered  for  the 
display  of  eloquence. 

Firsts  the  nature  of  the  subject  which  employs  the 
preacher’s  thoughts  and  fills  up  the  compass  of  his  in¬ 
tellect,  possesses  a  sublimity,  a  magnificence,  a  solemn 
and  thrilling  interest,  with  which  no  other  can  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  compete.  What  to  it  is  the  bar,  with  all  its  petty 
and  selfish  wranglings,  its  dusty  technicalities,  its  quirks 
and  quiddities  that  sharpen  without  strengthening  the 
mind,  its  ropes  of  sand  that  bind  its  worshippers  with 
an  ideal  force  to  all  the  littlenesses  of  an  ariificial  and 
conventional  state  of  society  ?  VVliat  to  it  is  even  the 
senate,  noble  as  many  of  the  topics  are  which  it  pre¬ 
sents  ?  The  statesman  will  speak  of  patriotism  ;  but  can 
he  inculcate  the  love  of  country,  as  the  preacher  may 

inculcate  the  love  of  Heaven  ? _ the  statesman  w'iil  speak 

of  liberty  ;  but  does  he  not  speak  of  it  to  those  whose  very 
souls  are  in  a  state  of  bondage  and  imprisonment,  from 
which  the  preacher  alone  can  point  out  a  way  to  redeem 
them  for  all  eternity  ? — the  statesman  will  speak  or 
the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences  ;  but  the  preacher 
speaks  of  the  progress  of  immortal  beings  towards  ever¬ 
lasting  happiness  or  woe  ; — the  statesman  raises  ni^ 
voice  in  defence  of  the  throne,  of  the  constitution,  or  o  | 
the  people  ;  but  the  preacher  raises  his  to  give  utterance  j 
to  the  precepts  of  the  living  God,  and  to  measure  the  j 
feebleness  of  principalities  and  powers  when  weighed  m  | 
the  balance  against  the  fiat  of  the  Most  High.  If  su¬ 
blimity,  if  awe,  if  pathos,  are  among  the  constituents 
of  eloquence,  can  aught  be  more  sublime  than  the  par¬ 
tially  revealed  mysteries  of  eternity  ?  can  aught  be  more  j 
awful  than  the  contemplation  of  Infinite  Power,  by  t  c  i 
breath  of  whose  nostrils  a  thousand  worlds  might  i 
given  to  destruction  ?  can  aught  be  more  replete  wi  | 
pathos  than  the  joyous  re-union  which  awaits  the  bltsse  ^ 
or  the  final  separation  from  all  that  is  loved  and  J’ 
which  may  be  in  store  for  the  wicked  ?  Assure  h 
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there  is  no  subject  like  that  of  religion  for  rousing  into 
activity  all  the  deep-seated  emotions  of  the  soul. 

Second^  Consider  the  motives  which  the  preacher  has 
for  girding  up  his  loins  unceasingly,  to  array  truth  in 
the  garb  of  conviction  and  persuasion.  It  is  no  slight 
_ no  petty  triumph  that  he  achieves,  if  he  wres¬ 
tles  successfully  with  a  darker  power,  and  gains  over  to 
a  better  faith  a  faltering  and  bewildered  spirit.  He 
pleads  not  for  riches, — save  the  riches  of  eternal  life,  no 
slave  is  he  of  ambition,— save  the  ambition  of  seeing 
thousands  of  his  fellow-creatures  arrayed  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  throne.  There  are  some  subjects  which, 
though  dazzling  and  imposing,  dare  not  be  pushed  too 
far,  lest  the  conclusions  to  which  they  lead  might  be 
found  dangerous  and  untrue  ;  but  here  the  motive  and  ’ 
the  end  go  hand  in  hand.  The  motive  is  the  purest  of 

all _ the  good  of  others  ;  the  end  is  the  noblest  of  all — 

their  felicity  both  in  this  world  and  in  that  to  come. 
Nothing  so  much  tends  to  inspire  a  manly  and  healthy 
eloquence,  as  the  generous  and  lofty  feelings  which  ani¬ 
mate  the  bosom  of  the  speaker ;  and  assuredly,  there 
can  be  no  feelings  so  holy  and  exalted,  as  those  of  him 
who  labours  with  pious  earnestness  and  godly  sincerity 
to  point  out  to  mankind  “  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and 
the  life.” 

'  Thirds  The  time  when  the  preacher  speaks  is  the 
seventh  day,  the  Sabbath  of  rest  and  tranquillity,  when 
worldly  cares  are  laid  aside,  and  men’s  minds  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  listen  to  the  warning  voice  of  religion.  The 
place  where  the  preacher  speaks  is  the  venerable  and 
venerated  cathedral,  endeared  to  the  worshipping  people 
by  a  thousand  delightful  associations, — the  temple  of 
their  faith, — the  house  of  their  God.  The  preacher 
speaks  from  the  consecrated  pulpit, — he  speaks  with  the 
Bible  open  before  him, — he  speaks  when  the  sacred 
music  of  the  psalm  is  hushed, — he  speaks  to  a  silent,  a 
reverential,  and  a  wide-extended  congregation,  upon 
whose  ears  his  words  fall  like  seed  upon  a  good  soil, 
which  shall  be  found  by  him  again  after  many  days. 
He  is  unharassed  by  the  turbulence  of  a  popular  assem¬ 
bly,  free  from  the  interruptions  and  the  rejoinders  of 
petulant  adversaries,  undamped  by  the  listless  apathy  of 
an  unwilling  and  uninterested  audience.  He  addresses 
the  descendants  of  those  who  have  fought  and  bled  for 
the  belief  that  was  in  them,  and  who  would  themselves 
be  no  less  willing  to  suffer  to  the  death,  for  that  bright 
and  purifying  faith,  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of 
the  world,”  Assuredly,  Demosthenes  never  spoke  so 
opportunely,  as  the  good  preacher  may  speak  every  re¬ 
volving  Sabbath  ; — the  victorious  general,  about  to  lead 
his  army  to  battle,  never  addressed  so  anxious  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  an  assemblage,  as  the  good  preacher  sees  be¬ 
fore  him,  when  he  lays  open  the  Book  of  Life,  and  pre¬ 
pares  to  expound  the  golden  precepts  that  are  contained 
therein. 

W  hen  we  reflect  upon  all  these  things,  our  wonder  is 
not  that  an  eloquent  divine  should  occasionally  rise  up 
among  us,  but  that  every  pulpit  is  not  occupied  by  one, 
who  knows  how  to  make  the  heart  and  conscience  echo 
to  the  moral  thunder  of  his  oratory.  Instead  of  this,  how 
dull,  and  drivelling,  and  commonplace,  and  listless,  are 
the  hebdomadal  effusions  of  many  of  our  preachers ! 
ly  ith  what  a  careless ^and  sleepy  monotony  do  they  han¬ 
dle  the  things  of  immortality !  How  seldom  do  they 
rouse  the  slumbering  heart !  How  feebly  do  they  appeal 
to  the  benighted  sceptic !  There  are  exceptions ;  but  those 
exceptions,  by  their  paucity,  only  serve  to  make  the  ge¬ 
neral  fact  more  glaring.  The  very  book  before  us,  which 
rs entitled,  ‘^Modern  Pulpit  Kloquence,”  confirms  this 
statement.  It  contains  about  one  hundred  extracts,  from 
e  writings  of  the  most  popular  divines  of  the  present 
nf  these  extracts  w^e  can  only  discover  nine 
nich  are  in  any  way  remarkable  for  their  eloquence. 

^ust  be  some  latent  cause  for  this  great  deficiency 
pulpit  eloquence,  which  we  may  perhaps  inquire  into 


on  a  future  occasion ;  but  in  the  meantime  let  us  award 
the  praise  that  is  due  to  the  few,  who,  in  so  far  as  this 
volume  is  concerned,  appear  to  deserve  it. 

The  first  ‘‘quotation”  which  arrests  our  attention,  is 
that  from  Dr  Andrew  Thomson’s  sermon  on  the  death 
of  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff.  This  sermon  is  altogether  a 
very  powerful  and  eloquent  production, — by  far  the  most 
eloquent  that  Dr  Thomson  has  ever  given  to  the  public. 
We  do  not  think  Dr  Thomson,  in  general,  much  of  a 
pulpit  orator.  He  is  an  acute  reasoner,  and  an  able  po¬ 
lemic  ;  but  he  is  deficient  in  many  of  the  higher  charac¬ 
teristics  which  ought  to  give  dignity  and  effect  to  pulpit 
eloquence.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  he  devotes  so  much 
of  his  time  and  attention  to  mere  ecclesiastical  controversy, 
for  a  few  such  discourses  as  that  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  and  which  he  must  have  produced  in  a  happier 
moment,  would  redound  more  to  his  credit,  than  volumes 
of  gall  and  bitterness,  which  are  no  less  opposed  to  the 
Christian  doctrine,  than  they  are  derogatory  to  the  mi¬ 
nisterial  character.  The  second^  thirds  fourth  “  quo¬ 
tations,”  which  claim  our  attention,  and  command  our 
admiration,  are  extracted  from  Dr  Chalmers’s  Astrono¬ 
mical  Discourses.  These  discourses  have  stamped  Dr 
Chalmers  as  the  first  pulpit  orator  of  the  day,  and  upon 
them  there  can  he  little  doubt  that  his  fame  will  rest, 
as  upon  a  sure  and  lasting  foundation.  His  sketch  of  the 
progress  of  Astronomy,  his  tribute  to  the  genius  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  his  speculations  concerning  man’s  moral 
history  in  other  worlds,  besides  many  other  passages  in 
these  admirable  sermons,  must  ever  remain  as  splendid, 
and  probably  unequalled,  specimens  of  sacred  oratory. 
The  fifth  and  sixth  “  quotations”  which  we  consider 
worthy  of  particular  note,  are  from  Maturin.  They  are 
on  the  love  of  God,  contrasted  with  human  love,  and  on 
sincerity  in  religion.  Maturin  possessed  genius  of  no 
ordinary  kind.  His  imagination  was  so  vivid  and  pow¬ 
erful,  that  it  bordered  upon  disease  ;  but  when  the  fit 
of  inspiration  was  on  him,  and  when  the  better  affections 
of  his  heart  came  into  play,  few  could  weave  thought  in¬ 
to  strains  of  more  impassioned  energy.  He  was  uncer¬ 
tain  and  changeable,  and  in  his  reasoning  not  unfre- 
quently  erroneous  ;  yet  he  was  one  whose  death  was  felt 
to  be  a  calamity  by  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The 
seventh  “  quotation”  is  from  a  discourse  by  the  Rev. 
Edward  Irving,  on  the  last  judgment.  We  hardly  con¬ 
sider  Irving  an  orator  in  the  legitimate  sense  of  the  word, 
yet  there  are  times,  as  in  the  present  instance,  when  his 
wild  and  excursive  fancy,  always  straining  after  effect, 
and  ever  in  quest  of  something  strange  and  new,  breaks 
into  eloquence  as  if  by  chance,  and  for  the  moment  sur¬ 
prises,  and  almost  startles.  His  “  orations”  are  for  the 
most  part  obscure  and  unintelligible,  but  every  now  and 
then  something  bright  flashes  through  the  darkness,  like 
lightning  in  the  coiled  night.  The  eighth  “  quotation”  is 
an  address  to  the  people  of  Otaheite,  by  Dr  Love  of  Glas¬ 
gow.  It  is  eloquent  from  the  simple  warmth  of  expression 
and  sincerity  of  feeling  which  characterise  it.  Strong  reli¬ 
gious  emotions,  however  unstudied  in  their  expression, 
must  always  be  eloquent.  The  ninth  and  last  “  quota¬ 
tion”  is  a  very  fine  passage,  concerning  man  having  been 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  from  a  sermon  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Wolfe,  author  of  the  well-known  poem  on  the 
“  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore.”  Poets  possess  a  natural 
eloquence,  which  cannot  fail  to  accompany  them  into  the 
pulpit,  and  makes  it  almost  certain  tFiat  they  will  dis¬ 
tinguish  themselves  there.  Had  Wolfe  not  been  cut  oft' 
in  the  very  summer  of  his  days,  there  is  every  proba¬ 
bility  that  bis  name  would  soon  have  been  more  exten¬ 
sively  known. 

Having  enumerated  these  passages  as  exhibiting  some 
of  the  very  highest  achievements  of  modern  pulpit  elo¬ 
quence,  w'e  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  pre¬ 
senting  our  readers  w  ith  two  of  them,  both  of  which  we 
are  sure  they  will  peruse  with  delight,  whether  they  may 
have  seen  them  before  or  not.  The  first  is  by  Dr  Chalmers  : 
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SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON. 

Sure  I  am,  that  in  the  prosecution  of  his  wonderful 
career,  he  found  himself  in  a  way  beset  with  temptation 
upon  every  side  of  him.  It  was  not  merely  that  he  had 
the  reigning  taste  and  philosophy  of  the  times  to  con¬ 
tend  with.  But  he  expatiated  in  a  lofty  region,  where, 
in  all  the  giddiness  of  success,  he  might  have  met  with 
much  to  solicit  his  fancy,  and  tempt  him  to  some  de¬ 
vious  speculation.  Had  he  been  like  the  majority  of 
other  men,  he  would  have  broken  free  from  the  fetters 
of  a  sober  and  chastised  understanding,  and  giving 
wing  to  his  imagination,  had  done  what  philosophers 
have  done  after  him — being  carried  away  by  some  me¬ 
teor  of  their  own  forming,  or  found  their  amusement  in 
some  of  their  own  intellectual  pictures,  or  palmed  some 
loose  and  plausible  possibilities  of  their  own  upon  the 
world.  But  Newton  stood  true  to  his  piinciple,  that  he 
would  take  up  with  nothing  which  wanted  evidence,  and 
he  kept  by  his  demonstrations,  and  his  measurements, 
and  his  proofs ;  and  if  it  be  true,  that  he  who  ruleth 
his  own  spirit  is  greater  than  he  who  taketh  a  city, 
there  was  won,  in  the  solitude  of  his  chamber,  many  a 
repeated  victory  over  himself,  which  should  give  a  bright¬ 
er  lustre  to  his  name  than  all  the  conquests  he  has  made 
on  the  fields  of  discovery,  or  than  all  the  splendour  of 
his  positive  achievements. 

I  trust  you  understand,  how,  though  it  be  one  of 
the  maxims  of  the  true  philosophy  never  to  shrink  from 
a  doctrine  which  has  evidence  on  its  side,  it  is  another 
maxim,  equally  essential  to  it,  never  to  harbour  any 
doctrine  when  this  evidence  is  wanting.  Take  these  two 
maxims  along  with  you,  and  you  will  be  at  no  loss  to 
explain  the  peculiarity,  which,  more  than  any  other, 
goes  both  to  characterise  and  to  ennoble  the  philosophy  of 
Newton.  What  I  allude  to  is  the  precious  combina¬ 
tion  of  its  strength  and  of  its  modesty.  On  the  one 
hand,  what  greater  evidence  of  the  strength,  than  the 
fulfilment  of  that  mighty  enterprise,  by  which  the  hea¬ 
vens  have  been  made  its  own,  and  the  mechanism  of 
unnumbered  worlds  has  been  brought  within  the  grasp 
of  the  human  understanding  ?  Now,  it  was  by  walk¬ 
ing  in  the  light  of  sound  and  competent  evidence,  that 
all  this  was  accomplished.  It  was  by  the  patient,  the 
strenuous,  the  unfaltering  application  of  the  legitimate 
instruments  of  discovery.  It  was  by  touching  that  which 
was  tangible,  and  looking  to  that  which  was  visible,  and 
computing  that  which  was  measurable,  and,  in  one 
word,  by  making  a  right  and  a  reasonable  use  of  all 
that  proof  which  the  field  of  nature  around  us  has 
brought  within  the  limit  of  sensible  observation.  This 
is  the  arena  in  which  the  modern  philosophy  has  won 
all  her  victories,  and  fulfilled  all  her  wondrous  achieve¬ 
ments,  and  reared  all  her  proud  and  enduring  monu¬ 
ments,  and  gathered  all  her  magnificent  trophies  to  that 
power  of  intellect,  with  which  the  hand  of  a  bounteous 
Heaven  has  so  richly  gifted  the  constitution  of  our  spe¬ 
cies. 

‘‘  But,  on  the  other  hand,  go  beyond  the  limits  of 
sensible  observation,  and,  from  that  moment,  the  genu¬ 
ine  disciples  of  this  enlightened  school  cast  all  their 
confidence  and  all  their  intrepidity  away  from  them. 
Keep  them  on  the  firm  ground  of  experiment,  and 
none  more  bold  and  more  decisive  in  their  announce¬ 
ments  of  all  that  they  have  evidence  for — but,  off  this 
ground,  none  more  humble,  or  more  cautious  of  any 
thing  like  positive  announcements  than  they.  They 
choose  neither  to  know,  nor  to  believe,  nor  to  assert, 
where  evidence  is  wanting,  and  they  will  sit  with  all  the 
patience  of  a  scholar  to  his  task,  till  they  have  found  it. 
They  are  utter  strangers  to  that  haughty  confidence, 
with  which  some  philosophers  of  the  day  sport  their 
plausibilities  of  unauthorised  speculation,  and  by  which, 
unmindful  of  the  limit  that  separates  the  region  of  sense 


from  the  region  of  conjecture,  they  make  their  blind  and 
their  impetuous  inroads  into  a  province  which  does  not 
belong  to  them.  There  is  one  object  to  which  the  exer¬ 
cised  mind  of  a  true  Newtonian  disciple  is  more  fami. 
liarized  than  this  limit,  and  it  serves  as  a  boundary  by 
w’hich  he  shapes,  and  bounds,  and  regulates  all  the  en. 
terprises  of  his  philosophy.  All  the  space  which  lies 
within  this  limit,  he  cultivates  to  the  uttermost  ;  and  it 
is  by  such  successive  labours,  that  every  year  which 
rolls  over  the  world  is  witnessing  some  new  contribu. 
tion  to  experimental  science,  and  adding  to  the  solidity 
and  aggrandisement  of  this  wonderful  fabric.  But,  if 
true  to  their  own  principle,  then,  in  reference  to  the  for¬ 
bidden  ground,  which  lies  without  this  limit,  those  very 
men  who,  on  the  field  of  warranted  exertion,  evinced  all 
the  hardihood  and  vigour  of  a  full-grown  understanding, 
show,  on  every  subject  where  the  light  of  evidence  is 
withheld  from  them,  all  the  modesty  of  children.  They 
give  you  positive  opinion  only  when  they  have  indis¬ 
putable  proof;  but  when  they  have  no  such  proof,  then 
they  have  no  such  opinion.  The  single  principle  of 
their  respect  to  truth,  secures  their  homage  for  every  one 
position  where  the  evidence  of  truth  is  present,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  begets  an  entire  diffidence  about  every 
one  position  from  which  this  evidence  is  disjoined.  And 
thus  you  may  understand,  how  the  first  man  in  the  ac¬ 
complishments  of  philosophy,  which  the  world  ever  saw, 
sat  at  the  book  of  nature,  in  the  humble  altitude  of  its 
interpreter  and  its  pupil — how  all  the  docility  of  con¬ 
scious  ignorance  threw  a  sweet  and  softening  lustre 
around  the  radiance  even  of  his  most  splendid  disco¬ 
veries  ;  and,  while  the  flippancy  of  a  few  superficial  ac¬ 
quirements  is  enough  to  place  a  philosopher  of  the  day 
on  the  pedestal  of  his  fancied  elevation,  and  to  vest  him 
with  an  assumed  lordship  over  the  whole  domain  of  na¬ 
tural  and  revealed  knowledge,  I  cannot  forbear  to  do 
honour  to  the  unpretending  greatness  of  Newton,  than 
whom  I  know  not  if  there  ever  lighted  on  the  face  of 
our  world,  one  in  the  character  of  whose  admirable  ge¬ 
nius  so  much  force  and  so  much  humility  were  more 
attractively  blended.” 

The  other  passage,  on  a  still  more  exalted  subject, 
and  in  a  strain  scarcely  inferior,  is  by  Maturin;— 

THE  LOVE  OF  GOD. 

Thus  dependent  are  we  always  on  the  love  of  our 
species  ;  and  yet  how  valueless,  hollow,  and  perishing, 
is  their  love,  compared  to  that  with  which  God  hath 
loved  the  w’orld !  Man’s  love  is  always  selfish :  they 
love  us  for  what  they  get,  or  hope  they  may  get,  by  us ; 
for  their  passion,  for  their  pride,  for  their  interest ;  for 
their  comfort — no  matter  for  what,  for  themselves  al~ 
tvafjs.  But  God,  the  infinite  God,  for  what  can  he  love 
us,  but  from  the  infinite  benignity  of  his  nature  ?  If  ten 
thousand  worlds  of  beings  like  us  were  created  and  an¬ 
nihilated  in  two  successive  moments,  it  could  neither  add 
to  nor  diminish  his  glory.  He  is  infinitely  happy  in 
himself — he  is  infinitely  glorious  in  his  own  pertections 
— if  he  deign  to  love  us,  his  love  is  disinterested— for 
to  us  he  owes  nothing,  and  from  us  what  can  he  re¬ 
ceive  ? 

Again,  the  love  of  our  fellow-creatures  is  temporal* 
However  tender  or  fervent  the  ties  we  form  here,  whe¬ 
ther  the  bonds  of  nature  or  of  passion  hold  us,  we  know 
that  there  is  a  hand  approaching  that  must  break  them 
—a  hand  whose  touch  nothing  can  resist.  Parents  must 
quit  the  fruit  of  their  bodies,  partners  the  beloved  of  their 
souls ;  whatever  we  take  to  have  and  to  hold  is  dust  in 
the  hand  that  grasps  it.  Heath  stands  by,  a  terrible 
witness  to  every  mortal  engagement,  and  decides  on 
its  termination  at  the  moment  we  decide  on  its  cer¬ 
tainty.  But  there,  where  mortal  love  ends,  and  for¬ 
ever,  there  the  love  of  God  begins  :  it  begins  in  eternity? 
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and  never  will  end.  Thcre^  on  the  very  verge  of  that 
stace  where  all  human  relations  leave  us, — where  wife 
ai^ child  cannot  follow  us,  except  by  their  tears, — there 
the  love  of  God  meets  us,  and  meets  us,  unlike  theirs, 
never  to  part.  Well  may  the  dying  Christian,  at  any 
period  of  existence,  apply  to  himself  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist,  ‘  When  my  father  and  my  mother  forsake  me, 
then  God  taketh  me  up  !’  He  does  indeed  take  us  up 
where  those  who  love  us  best  must  leave  us,  and  where 
we  must  part  with  them. 

“Lastly,  human  love  is  mutable,  founded  on  circum¬ 
stances  ;  it  will  change  with  those  circumstances,  whose 
change  is  incessant  and  proverbial.  Those  who  love  us 
for  their  own  pleasure  will  fly  the  moment  their  degra¬ 
ding  motive  is  suspended,  and  it  may  be  suspended 
within  the  hour.  Those  who  love  us  for  their  interest 
will  fly?  perhaps,  still  sooner.  All  is  mutability  in  hu¬ 
man  attachments  ;  disease,  misfortune,  accident  may^ — 
time  certainly  willj  cool  the  w'armest  heart,  and  make 
what  we  lean  on  for  support  through  life,  feel  like  the 
reed  beneath  the  touch, — we  trust  to  it  and  it  bends. 
But  this  cannot  be  the  case  with  the  love  of  God :  in 
life,  passion  may  betray  us ;  nature  may  fail  us ;  man 
may  desert  us  ;  man  will^  but  God  ai//  noU  AVith  him 
is  ‘  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning  !’  It  is 
his  gracious  declaration,  that  he  hath  so  loved,  and  he 
‘  cannot  lie,  and  will  not  repent ‘  God  is  not  a  man, 
that  he  should  repent.’ 

“  Many  more  differences  occur  between  the  love  of 
God  to  us,  and  that  which  our  fellow-creatures  may 
bear.  Many  may  love  us,  and  want  the  power  to  show 
it.  The  cold  ^  God  help  you  !’  that  we  give  to  sufter- 
ings  that  we  do  not  feel,  and  do  not  mean  to  relieve, 
and  the  warm  ‘  I  wish  I  could  help  you,’  are  equally 
ineffectual.  They  express  something,  no  doubt,  but 
they  produce  nothing ;  and  they  are  probably  those 
who  wish  us  best,  who  can,  by  the  necessities  of  life,  do 
least  for  us.  But  this  can  never  be  the  case  with  Him 
in  whose  hands  the  earth  and  all  its  creatures  are  as 
‘  the  dust  in  the  balance,  or  the  drop  in  the  bucket,’ 
who  can  give,  and  who  can  *  let  him  ?’  who  cannot 
want  the  power,  and  does  not  want  the  will,  to  bless  us, 
and  who  will  withhold  from  his  people  no  ^  manner  of 
thing  that  is  good.’  Our  fellow-creatures  may  love  us 
to  our  injury ;  and  the  expression  of  the  best  feelings  of 
our  nature  may  be  so  perverted  by  prejudice,  error,  and 
accident,  as  to  have  upon  us  all  the  eftects  of  the  very 
worst.  Affection  may  impel  some  to  treat  us  with  injudi¬ 
cious  and  importunate  severity,  and  thus  alienate  the  con¬ 
fidence  it  would  have  conciliated,  and  aggravate  and  con¬ 
firm  the  faults  it  would  remove.  Affection  still  oftener 
prompts  us  to  treat  its  objects  with  indiscriminate  indul¬ 
gence;  flattering  their  passions,  palliating  their  errors,  and 
exaggerating  their  characters ;  and  the  most  deadly  hatred 
could  scarcely  give  a  more  deadly  proof  of  its  enmity 
than  this.  But  the  love  of  God,  which  has  solely  our 
good  for  its  beneficent  object,  can  never  mislead  us,  or 
dishonour  Him.  Secured  by  the  immensity  of  his  infi¬ 
nite  perfections,  no  error  can  shade  his  vision,  no  cloud 
wn  intercept  or  distort  the  rays  of  his  descending  mercy. 
Be  cannot  err,  and  will  not  deceive.  Thus  infinitely 
glorious  in  its  nature,  extent,  and  operations,  is  that  at- 
Divine  character  of  which  our  text  speaks. 

t  has  infinite  power  to  display  it,  infinite  beneficence  to 

irectit, — the  soul  is  its  object,  and  eternity  the  limit  of 

Ms  action.” 

M  hilst  we  have  unquestionably  given  the  palm  of  su¬ 
perior  eloquence  to  the  nine  pieces  we  have  mentioned, 
th^  V®  intention  of  slighting  the  merits  of  many  of 
str  k*  ^  ^Momtions  in  this  volume,  which,  though  less 

^  in  point  of  eloquence,  contain  many  sound  prin- 
es,  and  much  important  instruction.  On  the  whole, 

e  can  safely  recommend  this  book  as  an  excellent  pock- 
companion  for  the  student  of  theology. 


The  Edinburgh  M usical  Album.  Edited  by  Geo.  Linley, 
Esq.  author  of  the  “Songs  of  the  Trobadore,”  “  They 
say  my  Love  is  Dead,”  &c.  With  an  engraving  of 
I^liss  Eliza  Paton.  Edinburgh.  Published  by  John 
Lothian,  41,  St  Andrew  Square.  182B. 

The  natural  history  and  uses  of  the  Album  seem  to 
have  been  overlooked  by  philosophers ;  wherefore,  be¬ 
fore  proceeding  to  notice  the  work  before  us,  we  shall 
speak  of  Albums  in  general.  Our  first  remark  is,  that 
we  have  an  affection  for  Albums.  They  form  an  es¬ 
sential  feature  of  the  female  character,  and  mingle,  more 
or  less,  with  the  experience  of  every  man  who  has  come 
to  years  of  penmanship  and  rhyme.  They  are  ad¬ 
mirable  correctives  of  botanical  tendencies  in  one  sex, 
and  a  fertile  source  of  tea-table  immortality  to  accom¬ 
plished  items  of  the  other,  who  know  nothing,  and  there¬ 
fore  versify.  They  are  a  sort  of  tabular  index  of  a  lady’s 
establishment  oi‘  beaux,  blushes,  smiles,  and  ringlets; 
and  are,  therefore,  as  eagerly  displayed  at  morning  vi¬ 
sits  as  the  multitude  of  past  calling- cards  and  the  gold 
watch  on  the  Pembroke  table.  They  are,  moreover, 
able  auxiliaries  to  tea-meetings ;  and  supply  the  best 
excuse  of  retiring  from  the  piano-forte,  when  the  tympa¬ 
num  might  sufihr  by  a  longer  residence  in  that  quarter 
of  the  room.  They  are  important,  likewise,  as  the  only 
authentic  record  of  the  aggregate  quantity  of  manuscript 
nonsense  floating  about  the  world  in  detached  por¬ 
tions  ;  and  they  are  of  still  greater  utility  in  a  political 
and  constitutional  view,— inasmuch  as  they  afford  a 
safety-valve  for  the  immense  pressure  of  human  folly  in 
the  British  dominions,  which,  if  too  long  pent  up,  might 
evaporate  in  speeches  like  O’ConneU’s,  or  in  itegisters 
a  la  Cobbett.  Such  is  the  character  of  Albums  in  gene¬ 
ral  ;  and  if  they  should  occasionally  be  converted  into 
receptacles  for  the  reset  of  stolen  wares,  still  the  benefits 
they  produce  would  more  than  atone  for  the  petty  lar¬ 
ceny  they  encourage,  even  if  morocco  bindings  and  gilt 
leaves  had  not  already  placed  them  above  all  criticism 
and  censure.  Once  or  twice,  indeed,  we  have  met  with 
a  specimen  that  differed  widely  from  the  characteristics 
we  have  just  enumerated, — a  sort  of  “  rara  aois  in  terris, 
nlgroque  simiUi/na  cygno.^^  For  the  sake  of  the  curi¬ 
ous,  we  shall  describe  one  of  them.  It  was  neither  so 
large  as  a  family  Bible,  nor  so  small  as  that  edition  of 
Shakspeare  which  ensures  ophthalmia  in  three  hours’ 
reading  ;  it  was  of  medium  dimensions — such  as  might 
find  accommodation  in  a  muff,  without  giving  the  world 
suspicion  of  a  turkey.  The  binding  owed  nothing  to 
the  gilder,  and  the  leaves  but  little :  both  were  too  neat 
to  be  ornamental,  and  ornament  would  have  been  out  of 
place ;  for  it  was  one  of  those  simple  tokens  of  domestic 
affection  which  Christmas  affords  kind  brothers  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  bestowing.  The  contributors  and  contents, 
however,  were  the  points  in  which  it  chiefly  contrasted 
with  common  Albums.  Instead  of  being  an  eleemosy¬ 
nary  tax  on  the  poetical  penury  of  medical  students  and 
embryo  clergymen, — they,  together  with  all  promising 
young  men  who  feign,  by  implication,  a  connexion 
with  some  magazine,  were  carefully  excluded.  The 
consequence  was,  that,  although  the  little  volume  was 
soon  filled,  it  contained  nothing  about  the  moon, — or 
mermaids,  who  act  as  their  own  hairdressers, — or  golden 
hearts, — or  imprudent  nightingales,  who  marry  roses 
before  they  are  able  to  provide  for  a  family, — or  sunny 
feelings, — or  any  other  amiable  modification  of  the  un¬ 
intelligible  into  which  an  unoffending  alphabet  and  the 
King’s  English  may  be  tortured.  The  compositions 
on  its  pages,  if  not  entirely  Byronic,  were  at  least  ori¬ 
ginal  ;  and  although  we  could  scarcely  advise  our  pub¬ 
lisher  to  purchase  them  for  6d.  a-line,  they  derived, 
from  certain  scenes,  friendships,  and  associations,  an 
interest  for  a  select  few,  that  answered  the  purposes  of 
private  copyright  just  as  well.  If  the  reader  has  fol¬ 
lowed  us  attentively  through  this  disquisition,  he  will 
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perceive  that  the  Album  public  or  nonsensical  difFereth 
from  the  Album  private  or  interesting,  as  the  possessor 
of  the  one  from  the  possessor  of  the  other  ;  and  since, 
as  we  showed  at  the  outset,  the  Album  is,  in  all  cases, 
an  infallible  criterion  of  the  female  character,  it  neces¬ 
sarily  follows,  that  the  proprietor  of  the  one  last  de¬ 
scribed  is  the  most  delightful  creature  in  Edinburgh,  or 
on  earth.  Q.  E.  D.  in  this  first  section  of  our  Review. 

Notwithstanding  the  singular  profundity  of  these  re¬ 
marks,  the  reader  may  be  inclined  to  ask  what  relation 
they  have  to  a  volume  of  Music,  published  by  John  Lo¬ 
thian,  St  Andrew’s  Square,  Edinburgh,  and  entered  at 
Stationers’  Hall.  VVe  boldly  answer, — none  earthly ; — 
but  then  it  is  the  first  duty  of  a  critic  to  ascertain  the 
title  of  the  book  he  is  about  to  review  ;  and  the  second, 
to  bring  the  sum-total  of  his  erudition,  to  show  that  he 
is  fully  aware  of  the  import  of  that  title.  We  have  done 
so  ; — and  if  these  our  preliminary  observations  have  no 
imaginable  bearing  on  the  work  reviewed,  or  on  what 
follows,  the  blame  is  attributable  exclusively  to  those, 
who  place  a  title-page  at  the  beginning  of  a  volume, 
(where  it  could  not  possibly  escape  an  editorial  eye,)— 
and  who,  moreover,  select  a  title,  that  has  just  as  little 
to  do  with  the  work  it  precedes,  as  with  the  Book  of 
Jasher,  or  Haydn’s  Sinfonies.  Neither  in  its  etymology 
or  acceptation,  does  Album  signify  seventy-seven  engra¬ 
ved  pages  of  overtures,  songs,  polaccas,  and  waltzes, — 
and  we  hold  the  appellation  to  be  as  clearly  a  misnomer, 
as  if  prefixed  to  a  new  edition  of  the  Byzantine  Histo¬ 
rians.  We  should  be  sorry,  however,  to  push  this  ob¬ 
jection  ;  for  we  can  forgive  a  misapplication  of  biblical 
nomenclature,  to  which  is  annexed  such  very  fair  speci¬ 
mens  of  composition,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  can  ap¬ 
preciate  not  the  less  the  virtues  of  so  good  a  fellow  as 
Morgan  ap  Evans,  although,  according  to  Cambrian 
genealogy,  his  papa’s  name  was  Evan  Morgan.  We 
have  urged  this  point,  because  very  few  persons,  except 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  freaks  in  Book  Bap¬ 
tism,  can  have  any  conception  of  the  contents  of  this 
said  Album  from  the  title-page.  It  is  a  collection  of 
music,  instrumental  and  vocal ;  partly  original,  and 
partly  selected  ; — the  selections  consisting  of  Scotch  and 
Welsh  airs.  The  instrumental  pieces  are  for  the 
piano-forte,  and  consist  of  an  overture,  two  waltzes,  and 

a  polacca.  Of  these,  the  overture  is  the  cleverest, _ 

which,  had  the  subject  been  more  steadily  adhered  to, 
would  have  been  a  very  creditable  composition.  We 
must  say,  however,  that  our  ideas  of  an  overture  are  at 
utter  variance  with  any  thing  like  an  elaboration  of  eight 
pages  of  musical  notes,  which,  having  no  subsequent 
subjects  of  which  they  form  the  epitome,  cannot  be  re¬ 
duced  to  that  class  of  composition.  It  has  always  been 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest  merits  of  poor  We¬ 
ber’s  overture  to  the  Freischutz,  that  it  embodied  a  brief 
snatch,  or  abstract,  of  the  principal  airs  and  characters  of 
the  ensuing  scenes  ;  and  even  in  those  more  lawless  ef- 
foits  of  modern  musicians,  it  has  been  held  indispensable 
that  the  overture  should  contain,  at  least,  some  relation 
to  the  character  of  the  scenes,  if  not  to  the  melodies,  of  I 
the  drama.  Mr  Linley’s  overture,  however,  is  very 
fair ;  and  if  played,  as  we  have  heard  it,  with  a  flute 
assisting  the  piano,  has  a  good  effect.  Some  might  quar¬ 
rel  with  the  harmony  towards  the  end  of  page  fourth ; 
but  we  know  that  authorities,  if  not  rules,  might  be 
quoted  for  it.  The  waltzes  are  good  enough  as  waltzes  go : 
one  of  them,  page  thirty-seventh,  is  not  a  bad  dancing 
tune;  although,  we  daresay,  it  would  cost  some  trouble 
to  any  other  than  a  votary  of  Terpsichore  to  discover  the 
precise  value  of  such  a  term  as  tempo  di  waltz.”  Of 
the  vocal  airs — sixteen  in  number — eight  are  original, 
six  Scotch,  one  Welsh,  and  one  Portuguese.  For  the  ori¬ 
ginal  melodies,  as  well  as  for  the  poetry  of  the  volume, — 
so  far  as  we  can  gather  fiom  the  advertisement, — we  are 
indebted  to  the  editor,  Mr  Linley,  who  is  already  known 
^o  the  public  as  the  author  of  the  Songs  of  a  Trobadore,’ 


&c.  Of  these  airs,  our  favourite  is,  ‘‘  Oh  !  would  I  were  a 
boy  again  !”  The  others  have  talent  and  cleverness  of 
a  certain  description,— and  in  Slumber,  slumber  ” 
there  is  a  particularly  good  harmonic  point ;  but,  aL 
though  not  one  whit  inferior  to  the  great  bulk  of  popu. 
lar  songs  that  now  issue  from  the  press,  they  are  not 
sufficiently  original  and  distinctive  in  character,  to  be 
classed  with  the  higher  productions  of  the  vocal  muse. 
We  must  say,  however,  that  Mr  Linley  has  improved 
most  rapidly  and  apparently,  since  he  last  appeared  as  an  ' 
author,  and  would  perhaps  appear  to  still  greater  advan¬ 
tage  were  he  to  forego  a  little  of  what  some  may  think  pe¬ 
dantry  of  modulation  in  certain  cases,  but  which  we  set 
down  as  the  anxious,  though  sometimes  ineftlctual  etiort 
to  walk  according  to  rule.  Of  the  arrangement  of  the  se¬ 
lected  melodies,  ’Tis  now  the  3Iay-day  morning,”  is 
the  best ;  and  that  of  the  Portuguese  air,  harmonized  as  a 
duett,  is  perhaps  the  most  indifferent.  A  second,  mo¬ 
ving  in  thirds  and  fifths,  with  almost  no  intermission,  is 
the  most  tiresome  of  all  things.  In  any  new  set  of  Scotch 
airs — so  often  have  they  been  adapted — every  arranger 
finds  himself  necessitated  to  make  some  apology  for  his 
rifaciamento  ;  Mr  Linley’s  has  some  reason  in  it 
A  considerable  proportion  of  them  (our  Scotch  airs, ) 
have  been  modelled  by  foreigners,  who,  although  great 
and  unrivalled  in  the  art  of  song,  were  necessarily  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  peculiar  idiom  and  phraseology,  if  we 
may  so  call  it,  of  our  music.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  something  of  the  true  spirit  of  our  indi¬ 
genous  airs  has  been  lost,  and  that  their  native  wild  and 
beautiful  simplicity,  which,  from  difference  of  national 
associations,  did  not  sound  like  perfection  in  the  ear 
of  foreigners,  have  [has]  been  sacrificed  to  the  more  dif¬ 
ficult  and  complex  imaginations  of  a  foreign  school.” 
To  restore  these  purged  melodies  to  their  aboriginal  pu¬ 
rity,  is  the  end  Mr  Linley  proposes;  and  although  we 
cannot,  in  every  case,  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  his 
symphonies,  we  grant  that  when  we  have  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  consulting  former  arrangements,  he  has  ad¬ 
hered  to  his  text. 

\Pe  are  glad  to  see  a  musical  speculation  of  this  kind  | 
undertaken  here.  The  ablest  musical  Journal  in  Bri¬ 
tain  very  recently  declared  that  we  had  among  us  an 
amateur,  who  could  make  the  best  of  English  Profes¬ 
sional  musicians  look  to  their  laurels  ;  and  we  are  anxi¬ 
ous  to  encourage,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  any  spirit  of  en¬ 
terprise  that  may  elicit  in  that,  or  in  any  other  quarter, 
the  talent  that  only  wants  an  opportunity  of  display  to 
shine  forth.  We^  therefore,  recommend  the  work  to 
our  readers,  not  as  a  finished  or  first-rate  performance, 
but  as  one  on  which  they  may  expend  their  money  to 
more  profit,  than  on  one-half  of  the  trash  that  at  pre¬ 
sent  possesses  a  monopoly  of  the  Orchestra  and  of  the 
Stage.  To  such  as  are  fond  of  pictorial  embellish¬ 
ments,  w'e  may  add,  that  the  volume  contains  a  portrait 
of  Miss  Eliza  Paton,  one  of  the  cleverest  singers  that 
Edinburgh  at  present  possesses.  The  following  are  the 
words  of  one  of  tlie  airs  - 

O  bonny  blooms  the  hawthorn  tree, 

By  Yarrow’s  banks  so  gay. 

And  blithely  hums  the  roving  bee 
Around  tiie  ffowers  of  IMay  ; 

But  tairer  blooms  the  bonny,  bonny  broom, 
Where  Leader  gently  flows  ; 

More  dear  to  me  the  sound  of  home, 

And  my  loved  Covvdenknows  1 
O !  the  broom,  the  bonny,  bonny  broom ! 


In  vain  to  me  *mong  leafy  bowers 
I  hear  the  wild  birds  sing  ; 

In  vain  to  me  the  breathing  flowers, 

And  all  the  sweets  of  spring  ; 

III  vain  to  me  the  hawthorn’s  bloom. 

Or  dewy  scented  rose,— 

My  heart  is  with  the  bonny,  bonny  broom,  j 
The  broom  ot  Cowdeiiknow's !  / 

O !  the  broom  !  the  bonny,  bonny  broom  !  f 
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prevailed,  we  are  happy  to  say  that  few  cases  have  ter¬ 
minated  unfavourably  ;  and  it  may  be  here  interesting 
to  remark,  that  people  living  in  large  well-ventilated 
houses,  and  surrounded  by  all  the  luxuries  of  life,  do 
not  appear  to  pass  through  a  milder  form  of  fever  than 
those  poorer  orders,  who,  in  miserable  and  dirty  hovels, 
endure,  even  in  sickness,  every  possible  privation. 
Hence,  Professor  Alison,  whose  experience  in  fever  has 
been  extensive,  and  who  is  one  of  the  highest  authori¬ 
ties  in  the  medical  world,  observes,  That  persons  ha¬ 
bitually  living  in  spacious  and  well- ventilated  rooms, 
would  have  fever  in  an  aggravated  form  if  confined  in 
close  and  dirty  rooms,  is  very  probable ;  but  those  ac¬ 
customed  to  inhabit  the  miserable,  ill-aired,  and  dirty 
parts  of  the  town,  appear  to  pass  through  fever  in  their 
own  houses,  with  some  difference,  indeed,  in  the  symp¬ 
toms,  but  in  general  as  favourably  as  those  who  are  re¬ 
moved  to  Hospitals.”  He  also  adds,  And  the  fact 
deserves  particular  attention,  that  cases  previously  mild 
have  taken  a  decidedly  unfavourable  turn  on  being  re¬ 
moved  to  the  hospital  in  the  second  week  of  the  disease, 
and  such  removal  later  than  the  eighth  day  is  never  ad¬ 
visable.” 

Here  it  may  be  asked,  whether  the  present  epidemic 
is,  or  has  been,  contagious  ;  and  the  reply  to  such  query 
must  be  given  somewhat  conditionally,  as  a  sweeping 
negative  or  affirmative  assertion  will  not  apply  to  all 
the  cases  that  occur.  ‘‘We  cannot  doubt,”  says  Dr 
Bateman,  “  that  a  great  number  of  the  cases  of  fever 
which  appear  during  an  epidemic  season,  are  entirely  in¬ 
dependent  of  contagion  for  their  origin;”  and  Dr  Arm¬ 
strong  also  observes,  “  The  result  of  my  inquiries  is, 
that  I  believe  malaria  to  be  the  primary  source  of  what 
is  called  Typhus  Fever.”  There  cannot  be  any  doubt 
that  the  origin  of  the  epidemic  fevers  may  frequently  be 
referred  to  such  local  causes.  Thus,  at  the  time  when 
the  great  plague  of  London  occurred,  the  streets  were 
narrow — the  houses  high  and  irregular — every  free  cur¬ 
rent  of  air  was  interrupted — every  kind  of  dirt  allowed 
to  lie  in  the  streets, — the  drains  were  choked  up,  and 
the  atmosphere  was  constantly  loaded  with  mephitic  ex¬ 
halations.  Accordingly,  all  kinds  of  diseases  prevailed 
among  the  inhabitants,  and  even  the  cattle  in  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  the  town,  the  autumn  before  the  plague  broke 
out,  died  in  numbers.  At  length  the  fatal  calamity 
commenced  its  ravages,  and  so  terrible  a  scene  of  deso¬ 
lation  ensued,  that  in  the  page  of  history  it  seems  rather 
like  the  exaggerated  fictions  of  a  romance,  than  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  a  scene  which  thousands  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  lived  to  witness.  Dr  Caen  mentions,  that  in 
the  17th  century,  the  mortality  from  agues  in  London 
was  such,  that  the  living  could  hardly  bury  the  dead. 
Even  in  Edinburgh,  before  the  draining  of  the  North 
Loch,  intermittent  fever  was  the  prevailing  disease,  and 
frequently  baffied  the  remedies  of  art ;  whereas  now,  this 
form  of  fever,  though  occasionally  occurring,  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  rare. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  late 
epidemic  derived  its  origin  from  some  peculiar  condition 
of  the  atmosphere,  attributable  solely  to  the  season  of 
the  year.  We  know  several  instances  of  individuals 
who  became  affected  simultaneously,  without  ever  ha¬ 
ving  had  any  interview  or  communication  with  persons 
previously  affected.  It  has,  moreover,  frequently  been 
confined  to  a  single  member  of  a  family,  without 
spreading  among  those  in  the  habit  of  visiting,  either 
occasionally  or  frequently,  the  bed-side  of  the  afflicted. 
These  remarks  are  applicable,  however,  solely  to  the 
form  of  i\iQ present  epidemic  ;  nor  do  we  deny  the  possi¬ 
bility,  in  cases  of  low  typhoid  fever,  of  some  effluvia 
being  generated  by  the  diseased  condition  of  the  human 
body,  which  may  impregnate  the  surrounding  atmos¬ 
phere,  and,  being  inhaled  into  the  system  of  another  per¬ 
son,  be  capable  of  producing  a  similar  disease.  Several 
cases  in  confirmation  of  such  a  supposition,  have  occur¬ 


red  to  us ;  and  as  the  subject  is  one  of  considerable  in. 
terest,  we  may  return  to  it  at  some  future  period. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  AN  ORGAN  INTO  A  PRESBYTE- 

RIAN  CHAPEL. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal, 

Sir, — To  many  of  your  country  readers,  and  to  not  a 
few^,  perhaps,  even  of  your  town  readers,  it  may  not  be  un¬ 
interesting  to  receive  some  account  of  the  first  introduc¬ 
tion  of  instrumental  music  into  a  Presbyterian  place  of 
Worship- 

Having  learned  that  the  Rev.  Mr  Johnston,  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  Relief  Chapel  in  Roxburgh  Place,  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  consent  of  his  congregation  to  the  admission 
of  an  organ,  I  resolved  to  witness  the  commencement 
of  this  bold  innovation  upon  the  severe  limits  affixed 
by  ancient  prejudice, — his  pleasing  proof  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  made  by  true  liberality  and  sound  good-feeling. 
In  the  anticipation  of  a  crowd,  I  went  to  the  chapel 
early  on  Sunday  last ;  and  had  consequently  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  observing  the  behaviour  of  the  audience  as 
they  entered.  Rarely  have  I  been  more  gratified  than 
I  then  was,  by  the  strong  sense  of  propriety  which  they 
displayed.  One  brief  glance  directed  to  the  gallery, 
where  the  handsome  organ  was  stationed,  was  all ;  and 
each  glided  quietly  to  his  respective  seat,  awaiting  with 
calmness  and  decorum  the  sacred  services  of  the  day.  I 
was  pleased  to  observe  that  there  were  few  strangers 
present,  and  still  fewer  of  the  congregation  absent.  The 
heart  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  thought  I,  is  yet  where 
it  ought  to  be.  Deeply,  truly,  do  they  feel  that  the 
house  of  God  is  not  a  place  to  which  they  may  crowd 
for  the  mere  gratification  of  idle  curiosity.  Enlarged 
and  liberal  views  may  induce  them  to  re-adopt  those 
instrumental  adjuncts  of  devotion,  used  by  holy  men  of 
old,  and  only  throwm  aside  when  troublous  times  roused 
men’s  feelings  into  angry  opposition  ;  but  still  do  they 
feel  that  the  service  of  God  is  a  subject  far  too  solemn 
for  trifling  and  amusement. 

At  length,  whin  the  church  was  well-filled  by  a  most 
respectable  congregation,  the  Rev.  Clergyman  entered 
and  assumed  his  place.  With  great  good  taste  and 
judgment,  he  selected  the  lOOih^Psalm  for  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  service.  1  felt  perfectly  secure  of  the 
result.  He  finished  reading, — the  organ  struck  the  key¬ 
note, — the  congregation  stood  up,  and  at  once  the  pre¬ 
centor  and  the  instrument  began- that  grave  and  noble 
tune,  consecrated  to  the  heart  of  every  true  son  of  Scot¬ 
land,  by  a  thousand  recollections  of  the  times  when  it 
was  sung  by  our  brave  and  good  ancestors  in  far  other 
scenes  and  days, — on  wide  waste  heaths,  or  in  the  depth 
of  lonely  glens,  accompanied  by  nature’s  own  mighty 
music,  the  hoarse  roar  of  the  white  descending  cataract, 
or  the  shrill  wail  of  the  viewless  mountain  breeze.  The 
whole  audience  sung  as  one  man  ;  and  as  the  organist 
had  judiciously  pitched  the  instrument  low,  it  led  but 
did  not  overpower  their  voice.  I  have  listened  with 
rapturous  delight  to  the  deep-pealing  organs  in  the  ca¬ 
thedrals  of  York  and  Westminster,  and  in  the  mighty 
dome  of  huge  St  Paul’s,  but  never  did  I  feel  my  whole 
soul  so  much  borne  alott  in  holy  ecstasy,  as  when  based 
upon  the  sacred  hymn  poured  forth  from  many  fervent 
human  hearts.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  psalm,  I  again 
looked  round  me  ;  and  either  my  eyes  deceived  me,  or 
every  face  was  brightened  with  a  purer  glow', — radiant 
with  a  heart-felt  satisfaction,  and  prepared  to  join  with 
deeper  and  more  earnest  fervour  in  the  sacred  services  of 
the  place  and  day. 

It  were  tedious  repetition  to  be  equally  minute  in  dc- 
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scribing  the  other  psalms  that  were  sung  during  the  pre¬ 
ss  divine  worship.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
tunes  were,  with  equal  taste  and  judgment,  all  selected 
from  among  those  old  and  venerated  melodies,  which 
can  never  b^e  listened  to,  nor  sung,  but  with  feelings  of 
deep  solemnity.  Nor  was  the  effect  impaired  by  ha- 
vinf^  them  ushered  in  by  any  gaudy  prelude,  or  conclu¬ 
ded”  by  any  high-wrought  but  unmeaning All 
was  plain,  simple,  impressive;  and  at  the  dismissal  of 
the  conwgation  I  mingled  among  them,  but  saw  not 
one  dissatisfied  countenance,  nor  heard  one  word  which 
even  hinted  disapprobation. 

Thus  have  I  with  unmixed  delight  beheld  what  I 
longed,  but  scarcely  dared  to  hope  for — the  introduc- 
tioiTof  instrumental  music  into  a  Scottish  Church.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  example  will  be  immediately  and  uni¬ 
versally  followed.  The  barriers  of  ancient  prejudice,  so 
long  deemed  impregnable,  have  been  broken  through, 
and  no  calamity  has  followed  :  let  none  be  any  longer 
dreaded.  Shall  the  established  church  permit  herself  to 
remain  behind  her  more  rigid  sister  ?  I  trust  she  will 
not.  I  trust  ere  long  to  hear  in  all  her  temples  the 
praises  of  the  Almighty  sung  as  by  David  of  old,  the 
sweet  psalmist  of  Israel,  at  once  with  the  heart,  the  lips, 
and  every  fitting  accompaniment,  which  may  tend  to 
elevate  into  sublimer  rapture  the  holy  song  of  true  and 
pure  devotion. 

I  am,  sir. 

Your  most  obedient,  &c. 

X.  Y.  Z. 

Edinburgh,  Jan,  20,  1820. 


LETTERS  FROM  LONDON. 

No.  III. 

If  I  were  to  be  terrified  by  omens,  I  should  defer  this 
letter  to  some  more  auspicious  day.  Since  yesterday 
morning  up  to  this  hour,  twelve  at  noon,  London  has 
been  enveloped  in  a  shroud  of  fog,  black  and  pungent  as 
the  smoke  of  its  sea-coal.  That  glorious  canopy,  the 
sky,  is  as  cheerless  as  the  close  of  an  ill-spent  life  ;  and 
the  dim  figures  traversing  the  streets  appear  to  the  op¬ 
pressed  fancy  like  the  hope-abandoned  souls  seen  by 
V’^athek,  hurrying  to  and  fro  in  the  hall  of  Eblis.  In 
the  churches  and  the  shops,  the  glimmering  of  tapers 
(we  do  not  speak  it  profanely)  has  ill  atoned  for  the  ab¬ 
sent  light  of  heaven.  Within  the  last  ten  minutes,  a 
dull  circle  of  fire  has  appeared  in  that  part  of  the  fir¬ 
mament  where  the  sun  ought  to  be ;  and  by  its  aid  I 
endeavour  to  address  you. 

You  may  possibly  wish  to  hear  a  little  about  the  Co- 
j  losseum,  of  which  the  newspapers  have  said  so  much. 
^Yhen  completed — which,  for  lack  of  funds,  1  fear  it  will 
not  be  for  many  months — the  Colosseum  will  gratify 
visitors  of  every  age.  It  w’as  a  daring  adventure  in  the 
pleasant  little  man  who  projected  it,  and  who  has 
brought  it  to  its  present  state  of  forwardness  ;  and  upon 
that  very  ground  it  bids  fair,  in  the  end,  to  remunerate 
him  amply.  There  is,  most  decidedly,  no  place  of 
amusement  in  or  near  London,  to  rival  this  as  laid 
down  in  Mr  Hornor’s  plan,  to  which  it  is  rapidly  ap¬ 
proximating.  Ills  hope  of  an  immediate  return  is 
I  chiefly  derived  from  the  subscriptions  to  the  Club,  the 
I  1‘ooms  for  which  constitute  a  leading  division  of  the 
I  buildings.  One  of  these  I  consider  very  line  ;  it  is  about 
I  a  hundred  feet  in  length.  I  stood  beside  a  pane  of  the 
I  crown  glass  intended  for  its  windows,  and  seeing  it  over- 
I  top  me,  inquired  its  altitude ;  the  answer  was  seven  feet. 
Homor’s  ideas  are  magnificent,  and  it  were  a  pity  that 
.  y  should  be  circumscribed  for  w'ant  of  the  where¬ 
withal.  The  Club  will,  I  understand,  have  the  sup¬ 


port  of  high  rank  and  fashion.  The  principal  novelty 
in  its  constitutional  arrangements  will  be,  permission  to 
every  member  to  introduce  two  ladies. 

Last  week  brought  forth  a  new  play  at  Drury,  a 
new  musical  drama  at  Covent  Garden,  and  a  translated 
opera  at  the  ultra-fluminal  Surrey.  The  play,  mis¬ 
called  a  tragedy,  is  entitled  Caswallon»^^  It  was  fa¬ 
thered  by  a  Mr  Walker,  author  of  ‘‘  Wallace^'' — al¬ 
though  both  the  living  and  the  dead  possess  a  share  in 
its  fraternity  ;  the  claim,  however,  is  not  worth  contend¬ 
ing.  The  piece  is  a  sluggish  melo-drama;  and  after  de¬ 
lighting  the  swinish  multitude  for  sundry  n  ghts,  will 
quietly  be  gathered  to  its  kind.  The  Covent  Garden 
novelty  was  splendidly  produced,  and  fairly  acted;  but 
not  one  noteof  the  Nymph  of  the  Grotto*^  will  ever 
reach  popularity.  The  Surrey  affair,,  originally  French, 
music  and  all,  is  an  agreeable  trifle,  under  the  attractive 
suburban  title  of  Mrj  Old  JVo?nan,^^  Laporte  and  a 
French  company  are  drawing  fashionable  audiences  to 
the  English  Opera-house.  Laporte  is  the  chief  favour¬ 
ite  among  the  male  performers,  and  Jenny  Colon,  a  vi¬ 
vacious  and  clever  girl,  is  the  flower  of  the  actresses.  A 
pow’erful  auxiliary  is  expected  in  the  person  of  Jenny 
Vertpre,  for  whom,  it  is  said,  Coulaincourt  Due  dc  Vi¬ 
cenza  entertained  a  particular  respect. 

The  whispers  in  the  literary  circles  are  hardly  worth 
echoing.  The  proprietors  of  annuals  are  all  agog  about 
the  illustrations  for  next  year.  Some  of  the  leaders  con¬ 
template  improvement  in  the  literary  department,  and 
what  is  exceedingly  sensible,  speak  of  a  higher  price  for 
authorship.  Allan  Cunningham  is  at  work  upon  the 
lives  of  British  painters  and  sculptors,  for  Murray’s 
Biographical  Series.  This  is  a  most  suitable  employ¬ 
ment  for  Allan’s  judgment,  experience,  and  honesty. 
I  believe  he  has  Hogarth  now  in  hands.  I  would  spend 
more  praises  on  Cunningham,  did  I  not  think  him  guilty 
of  a  similar  offence  to  that  for  which  the  countryman 
voted  banishment  to  Aristides — every  body  praises  him. 

This  is  a  long  epistle,  and  I  fear  a  dull  one — but 
think  of  the  atmosphere,  and  for  this  time  forgive  me. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


THE  DESOLATE. 

By  Henry  G,  Bell, 

I. 

The  mark  of  Cain  is  on  iny  brow. 

And  in  my  soul  a  deeper  curse, 

And  ’tis  with  scorn  that  even  now 
I  weave  my  feelings  into  verse; 

For  wliat  lias  verse  with  them  to  do  ? 

Or  wliy  should  song  of  mine  reveal 
Thoughts  foreign  to  tlie  vulgar  crew, 

Who  yelp  round  genius’  chariot  wheel? 

IT. 

Yet  gushingly  the  song  rolls  on 
The  tale  of  pjtssion  and  of  guilt 
Assumes,  untaught,  a  loftier  tone, 

And  on  the  page,  like  blood-drops  spilt, 

The  fierce  words  glare  before  mine  eyes. 

And  bounds  iny  pulse,  and  throbs  my  brain; 
And  in  my  ears  a  deiip  voice  cries— 

“  The  past !  the  past !— it  comes  again  !” 
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III. 

I  tell  not  of  her  peerless  charms, — 

By  me — ^by  all — their  spell  was  felt ; 

They  could  have  roused  a  world  to  arms, 

And  round  her  conquerors  would  have  knelt ; 
I  teU  not  of  the  queenlike  grace 
Endiademed  upon  her  brow ; 

Why  waste  weak  words  ? — I  see  her  face,— 

O  God !  it  shines  upon  me  now ! 

IV. 

And  what  was  I  ? — In  outward  form 
An  abject  and  a  vulgar  thing ; 

For  o’er  me,  like  a  darkening  storm, 

Pale  ugliness  sat  gibbering ; 

And  if  the  mind  within  redeemed 
Its  outer  cjise — its  worthless  shrino— 

They  knew  it  not, — it  never  gleamed 
Thro’  features  so  deformed  as  mine. 

V. 

Yet  there  were  moments,  fraught  with  pride, 
When  I  have  felt  my  inward  power  ; 

And  walked  erect  with  haughty  stride. 

As  if  bold  beauty  was  my  dower  ; 

And  often,  with  a  glistening  eye, 

“  Shall  mind,”  I  taught  myself  to  say, 

A  portion  of  eternity, 

Bow  down  before  the  idol  clay?” 

VI. 

*Twas  well ; — ^they  own’d  my  mental  might ; 

Yet  not  the  less  they  pass’d  me  by  ; 

Or  when  I  join’d  their  revels  light. 

They  look’d  with  cold  averted  eye 
All  except  /ter, — she  sought  me  out ; 

She  ever  met  me  with  a  smile 
Heaven  I  how  I  scorn’d  the  rabble  rout, 

W^hom  I  had  envied  so  erewhile ! 

VII. 

True— true— most  true !  I  dared  not  think. 

But  wildly  drank  the  poisoning  cup ; 

I  stood  upon  the  dizzy  brink. 

And  gave  myself  to  madness  up. 

Oh  !  never  mortal  loved  as  1 1 

Love !  ’tis  a  word  profaned  and  vain  ; 

It  was  a  rapturous  agony— 

’Twas  burning  tears  that  fell  like  rain. 

VIII. 

But  did  she  love  me? — Does  the  sun 
Love  the  base  worm  its  heat  brings  forth  ? 
Could  she — the  bright — the  glorious  one — 

On  me  bestow— (by  Heaven  !  there’s  mirth— 
A  hoirid  mirth  in  such  a  thought ! ) 

On  me  bestow  her  world  of  light, 

With  all  its  starry  glories  fraught,— 

On  Tnc,— a  thing  of  hopeless  night  ? 


X. 

She  loved  another  ! — They  were  wcil. 

I  saw  the  bridal  train,  and  stood 
A  breathing  corpse — a  form  of  lead. 

They  left  me  to  my  solitude. — 

I  stalled  wildly  from  my  trance. 

In  handfuls  tore  away  my  hair. 

And  taking  for  my  god  blind  chance, 

I  wander’d  forth — I  know  not  where. 

XI. 

IVIy  life  became  a  feverish  dream 
I  think  I  sought  a  foreign  land. 

And  saw  strange  faces  round  me  gleam. 
And  join’d  an  outlaw’s  roaming  band  : 

I  got  inured  to  scenes  of  blood. 

Yet  can  I  not  remember  how  ; 

Upon  my  mind  there  fell  a  cbuid, 

And  that  same  cloud  is  on  it  now, 

XII. 

I’ve  sat  on  rocks  alone  at  night. 

And  howl’d  to  every  wind  that  blew  ; 
I’ve  pi*ay’d  that  there  might  fall  a  blight 
Upon  my  head,  instead  of  dew. 

I’ve  made  my  haunt  with  desert  beasts, 
And  loved  to  see  their  gory  fangs  ; 

I’ve  mingled  with  them  at  their  feasts, 

And  watch’d  their  victims’  dying  jjangs, 

XIV^. 

Years  passed,  and  left  with  me  no  track. 
Save  such  as  marks  unceilain  dreams  ; 

At  length  it  chanced  I  wander’d  back. 

And  look’d  and  saw  my  native  streams. 

I  sjiw  her  house  ! — the  setting  sun 
Had  bathed  it  in  a  holy  calm ; 

My  mood  was  changed  ;  and  one  by  one 
Thoughts  stole  into  my  heart  like  balm. 

XV. 

I  ventured  near.  Beneath  a  tree 
A  sad  and  grey-hair’d  man  I  spied  ; 

I  namtnl  her  name  : — “  Alas  !”  said  he, 

“  Scarce  three  hours  since  my  lady  died  !” 
I  look’d  and  trembled  ;  but  to  me 
There  was  no  meaning  in  his  words ; 
Dead  !  No !  that  horror  could  not  be,— 

I  caught  the  voice  of  singing  birds ! 

XVI. 

Unquestioned  and  unquestioning. 

The  house  I  entered,  and  I  heal'd 
Nought  but  a  hushed  low  whispering. 

That  scarce  the  solemn  silence  marr’d. 

I  walk’d  at  once  into  the  room — 

The  awful  room  in  which  she  lay 
I  found  her  ready  for  the  tomb, — 

I  knelt  beside  the  stiffen’d  clay. 


IX. 

’Twas  only  pity  ! — Burst  my  brain  ! 

That  damning  thought !  she  pitied  me ! 
The  common  boon  each  wretch  might  gain, 
Was  all  that  she  had  given  to  me  ! 

’Twas  charity — ay,  call  it  that — 

In  charity  her  smiles  she  gave, 

As  bounty  to  the  beggar’s  brat. 

Whom  gold  from  jienury  may  save ! 


XVII. 

Tempt  me  no  more— I  dare  not  write— 

I  might  blaspheme  the  earth  and  sky ; 
They  buried  her — I  saw  the  sight— 

I  know  that  she  is  dead — and  I— 

A  crazed,  bewildered  man,  live  on,— 

IVIy  life  a  vision — heaven  a  dream— 

The  soul  a  mist— the  heart  a  stone— 
Away  lathings  are  not  what  they  seem  ! 


